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TO THE READER 



The following Volumes were commenced two years 
ago, immediately after the publication of " Woman 
in America/' Laid aside for a time from the 
pressure of other engagements, they were resimied 
during the past summer, and have been concluded 
with little, if any, modification of their original plan. 
They had their origin in the desire to remove 
some of the prejudices separating the Northern 
and Southern United States, by a true and loving 
portraiture of the social characteristics of each. To 
do this for the South, required of course the intro- 
duction of Negro-slavery ; and though with a painfal 
xjonsciousness that she was nearing the elements of 
strife, the author has endeavoured to sketch it as 
it appeared to her during an acquaintance with it 
of more than twenty years. 

If, in pursuing the course originally marked out 
for herself, the author has been led unwillingly 
within precincts which others have made an arena 
of controversy, she has not entered armed for 
combat, but, relying upon the privileges accorded 



IV TO THE READEB. 

to her sex by the chivalry of every age, she stands 
between the contending parties, bearing the olive- 
branch, and desiring only to pour balm into the 
wouncls given by more powerful hands. 

While endeavouring faithfully to represent classes, 
the author has as carefully endeavoured to avoid 
every approach to personalities, except in one in- 
stance ; " Daddy Cato " had a real existence in 
one who waa both honoured and loved in her own 
family. To draw his picture has been a labour of 
love. 

It may be proper to add, that every instance of 
sacrifice to a sense of duty in the Slave-holder, or 
of affection in the slave, here recorded, had its 
foundation in fact known to the author. 

As the Work had its origin in love, so is it sent 
forth, with many a loving wish, mingled, alas ! with 
many a regretful sigh that the fruit is so little 
worthy of the seed — ^the performance, of the concep- 
tion. May He who can give efl&ciency to the feeblest 
instrument, make it productive of " peace and 
good-will to man.^' 

Jcmuary 10, 1853. 
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CHAPTER L 



" If thou art rich, thou'rt poor ; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bearest thy heavy riches but a journey. 
And Death unloads thee.'* 

Boston, Jan. 2drd, 1822. 

To Colonel John Montrose : 
Dear Sir, 
My sister, Mrs. Charles Montrose, being unable 
to write herself, has requested me to commu- 
nicate to you the very aflSicting intelligence of 
the death of your brother, which occurred sud- 
denly yesterday, from an apoplectic seizure. This 
is a very sad occurrence, and the sorrow it occasions 
is increased by the fear that it may have been 
induced by the anxiety of Mr. Montrose respecting 
the present state of his business. I have not, of 
course, been able yet to make any examination of 
Mr. Montrose's books, but I have reason to appre- 
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2 ALICE MONTBOSK 

hend that his property will do little more than 
satisfy the demands against his estate. As no will 
has been found, I propose, with the consent of those 
most interested, to administer on the estate. The 
settlement of the business must be very trouble- 
some, I know, but I am willing to incur the 
trouble for the hope of saving something from the 
wreck for my sister and her little girL Charles, I 
can place at once as a clerk in a mercantile house, 
where he will soon be able to earn his own support 
His mother and sister will for the present find a 
home in my house, and though the claims of my 
own family will not permit me to pledge myself 
for their entire maintenance, I will assist them as 
far as I can, and will promise to give Alice such an 
education as will enable her in future to command 
independence, if not ease. 

I have written thus fully, sir, because I felt you 
were entitled to know all the prospects of those so 
nearly connected with yotu I hope to be favoured 
with your advice and co-operation, and shall there- 
fore await your answer before taking any decisive 
step. 

I remain, sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Brovtnr 
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The writer of the foregomg letter might have 
been taken as the model of a successful merchant. 
Shrewd and cautious in business, he had never 
entered into any of those wild speculations by 
which many of his acquaintances, making haste to 
be rich, became poor. Close in his calculations, 
and a rigid economist, his expenses had always 
been kept far within the limit of his income. He 
was now supposed to be worth about half a million, 
and had ostensibly withdrawn from business, but 
was believed to be a sleeping partner to a consi- 
derable amoimt in the house of which he had for- 
merly been the head, and where still no important 
step was taken without his advice. 

Within the last ten years, Mr. Browne had re- 
moved from his former residence in a retired street 
to one of the handsomest houses in the neighbour- 
hood of the Mall, and had set up his carriage. The 
introduction of the eldest Miss Browne into society 
had presented the occasion for these changes. In 
his new abode, Mr. Browne had added to the 
general approbation of his character as a merchant 
no small share of social distinction. His manage 
is in every respect well appointed, his dinners ex- 
cellent, his wines of the rarest Let us see him as 
he sits now in the midst of his family. 

The apartment in which they are assembled is 
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4 ALICE MONTROSK 

called " the Study," though we doubt whether it 
is often appropriated to the purpose which such a 
name indicates. It is a cheerful room; a fire 
bums brightly in the grate, and the astral lamp- 
solars were not yet invented — ^burning on the rose- 
wood Escritoire, throws its rays on cases filled with 
richly-gilded volimies, and surmoimted with busts 
of Homer, Shakspeare, Milton, and Dante. Mr. 
Browne has drawn near the fire, around which the 
family have collected, as, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Montrose, their doors are closed on 
visitors, and the larger reception-rooms look gloomy 
when occupied by only their own little circle. Mr. 
Browne is a gentlemanly-looking person of fifty, or 
thereabouts, smooth, sleek, and somewhat corpu- 
lent; his countenance expressing satisfaction with 
the world and with himsel£ Mrs. Browne, fat, 
fair, and forty, seems no less complacent. The 
Miss Browne, for whose advantage her parents had 
made such changes in their domestic arrangements, 
had been for two years the mistress of another 
home. A yoimg man of eighteen, or thereabouts, 
somewhat foppishly dressed, sits twirling a watch- 
chain around a finger on which sparkles a diamond 
ring. Two yoimg ladies in dresses of fashionable 
make and rich material complete the party. 

'^ Mamma," said the youngest of the ladies, 
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" how long must we keep otit house shut up and 
refuse to see any company?" 

** Till after the funeral, of course, Eliza." 
" Must we wear mourning?" asked the elder 
Miss Browne, a young lady who had probably seen 
some twenty summers. 

" Certainly, my dear Anne," said the father. 
" Slight mourning,^' said the mother, 
" Not too slight, my dear," rejoined Mr. Browne. 
" I would have everything done to mark our 
respect for my sister's husband. Poor Montrose ! 
ah, had he but taken my advice I '' 

A shade of sadness passed over the faces of the 
Uttle group, and the next question seemed to indi- 
cate that their thoughts had been for a time drawn 
from themselves. 

" How did you leave Aunt Montrose, mamma V 
" She was asleep, my dear. Poor thing ! she 
was quite wild till the opiates made her asleep, 
and these opiates she would take for nobody but 
Charles. I think in the confusion of her mind, 
she mistook him for his father, for when he would 
say, ' Dear mother, take it for your Charles,' she 
would answer, 'Anything, anything for you, Charles,' 
and swallow it down directly." 

" And little Alice?" said the young man who 
had not yet spoken. 
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6 ALICE MONTBOSE. 

" Alice slept, too, but she sobbed on even in her 
sleep, and when her nurse attempted to remove 
her from her mother s side to her own bed, she 
cried out, ' Let me alone, I won't leave papa.' "' 

" Poor Ally, she loved her father so much, and 
he made such a pet of her — ^how she will miss 
him ! " 

-She wiU miss many things, I feax, my son, to 
which she has been accustomed. The sins of the 
father are indeed visited upon the cMldren.'' 

" But surely, sir,'* exclaimed the young man, 
with an earnestness which gave expression and 
interest to a face wanting only these to make it 
handsome, " surely, Mr. Montrose has not left my 
aunt and cousins without support ? " 

" A bare support, George, and that probably to 
be obtained through the kindness of friends aiding 
their own efforts, is a very different thing from the 
fortime they have hitherto enjoyed, as you would 
have understood before this, if I had been carried 
away by any of those foolish speculations in which 
your uncle Montrose has sunk money so rapidly/^ 

Having thus seen how Charles Montrose was 
regarded in the house of his adoption, and by 
those with whom his marriage had connected him, 
let us see with what feelmgs his memory was 
cherished in the home of his birth and by the com- 
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panions of his childhood To do this, we must trans- 
fer the reader to the country residence of Colonel 
John Montrose, situated on one of the small baya 
that indent the eastern shore of Georgia, south of 
the Savannah river. It is about ten days after the 
death of Mr. Montrose, and though the last winter 
month has but commenced, there is so little of 
winter in the air of the dear soft evening that we 
may linger for a moment without the house to 
mark the features of the scena 

The house, a large square building of wood, two 
storied high, is surrounded by a wide piazza, and 
has a balcony running along the front of the second 
story. It sLds on sUghUy rising ground, about 
two hundred and fifty yards from the shore of the 
bay. Part of this space is occupied by a shrubbery, 
in which white flowers are already gleaming amid 
the darker shadows of the evergreens. Beyond the 
shrubbery, the path to the shore crosses a grassy 
lawn dotted here and there with trees, among 
which, by the evening's dusky light, we can dis- 
tinguish only two gigantic live oaks stretching 
their arms over many a rood of ground, and 
waving their grey drai^ry in the breeTe. On the 
southern side of the house is a small flower garden, 
whose neatly kept beds are gay even now with 
roses, jonquils, and hyacintha On the north axe 
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the vegetable garden and orchard, and in the rear 
cluster several low buildings, among which we 
can distinguish the stables and the kitchen, and 
wash-house as it is called. That the kitchen should 
be thus placed at a distance from the proprietor's 
mansion, seems to us at first a very inconvenient 
arrangement; but as we approach it, the loud 
jovial tones that issue from it force us to acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of placing it where the mirth of 
its dark inmates shall neither trespass on the pro- 
prieties of the parlour, nor be checked by their 
consciousness of the neighbourhood of the higher 
powers. At the distance of from an eighth to a 
quarter of a mile, our view is closed by a dark line 
which, were it daylight, we should find to be a belt 
of forest trees. But it is time to look within ; for 
the messenger of evil tidings is drawing near, and 
we would introduce the happy party assembled 
there before sorrow casts its shadow across their 
threshold. We may ^iter without summons or 
announcement, for the door stands invitingly open. 
Up the steps, across the piazza^ into the wide hall, 
and now, turning to the left, we are within the 
room from whose windows there falls such a cheer- 
falUght. 

The room is large, with four windows opening 
on the east and south. Opposite the door by 
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which you enter is a fireplace whose dimensions 
would have appalled Count Rumford. Within 
this fireplace, on heavy and elaborately ornamented 
brass andirons, lie large logs of oak wood, crack- 
ling in the blaze of the pitch-pine torches beneath 
them. How brightly and merrily plays that red 
flame on the various objects in the r«x)m ; on the 
gay carpet of not very fine ingrain ; on the hand- 
some but old-fashioned sideboard with its marble 
slab covered with cut glass, and bearing at each 
end heavy silver pitchers ; on the clumsy mahogany 
chairs, black with age ; on the tea-table, with its 
snowy damask covering, its hissing silver urn, its 
variety of waffles and wafers and biscuits, its steam- 
ing hominy, its substantial dish of broiled ham, its 
toasted cheese and saucers of orange sweetmeats. 
But a servant has lighted the candles in the tall 
silver candlesticks, and removed them firom the 
high carved wooden mantel-piece to the table; 
and we will turn firom the inanimate objects in the 
room to examine, by their clearer light, the per- 
sons assembled there. At the head of the table 
sits a lady whose age is not far from forty. Her 
dress is very plain, and so far removed firom any 
affectation of youthfulness that it might suit a lady 
much older than she appears to be, yet amid all 
this simplicity there is a certain stateliness of 
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10 ^lLSCE MONTROSE. 

manner, and, at times, a gleam of pride, we had 
almost said of haughtiness, in the eyes, which mark 
one who had been accustomed to regard herself as 
entitled to no secondary place in her world. At 
this moment, however, we can discover in her 
countenance no emotion so unamiable as pride, but 
a mother's love beams from every feature as she 
looks on the animated £Bu;es of a boy of ten, who, 
seated on the rug before the fire, is putting the 
finishing touch to an immense kite, and of a girl 
about three years younger who stands beside him. 
In the last we see a striking likeness to the lady 
herself. Especially is this seen in the erect form, 
the sparkle of the dark eye, and the proud car- 
riage of the little head, whose glossy ringlets, put 
entirely back from the face, fall almost to the waist 
behind. The boy's broader forehead and less deli- 
cate features seem modelled more upon those of 
the gentleman reclining drowsily in an arm-chair 
near him. Colonel Montrose, for this is he, looks 
what his name and title seem to claim for him, the 
gentleman and the soldier ; but he looks yet more 
than thesa Few can match that gigantic frame, 
tall, with broad chest and slightly-stooping shoul- 
ders ; and that head, its dark hair besprent with 
gray, its massive features cast in a Boman mould, 
and wearing, as he sits there looking on his 
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children^ something of the aspect of a deeping 
lion. 

But the lion is aroused, for a servant enters 
hastily with newspapers and letters ; and with a 
kindling eye and eager hand he takes them and 
draws near the light. Mrs. Montrose, too, ap- 
proaches, and glances over his shoulder with a look 
of interest at the address on the three or four 
letters he holds. One of these is in a strange hand, 
and he is about to lay it aside unread, when the 
post-mark Boston attracts his eye: he turns it 
over, the seal is black, and a shade of anxious 
thought may be seen to pass over his face, as he 
hurriedly breaks it and unfolds the letter. His 
eye runs rapidly over a few lines, and the letter 
falls from the trembling hands, which he clasps 
over his bowed face. Not a sound escapes his lips 
-M^es and tears are for women and children, but 
suffering deeper, bitterer, because it must be still, 
for men. Such is his thought, pax;hance, as he 
sits there as still, and seemingly as insensible, as 
marble, while his heart is wrung by the contrast of 
the present with the pictures which memoiy so 
vividly and so rapidly places before him. Now he 
sees the rosy boy, whose cradled sleep he had 
watched with somewhat of a protecting feeling 
rising in his own almost baby breast ; now, as he 
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murmurs his evening prayer at his mother's knee^ 
the same cherub form kneels at his side and lisps 
a simple petition. In the wUd sports of boyhood, 
in the high aspirations and bold adventures of 
youth, still they go forward hand in hand and 
heart linked to heart, protector and protected. 
Manhood had separated them, but it was to be 
£or a brief season only ; and though year had fol- 
.l^69red year till age had stolen upon them, they 
0!uSl had hoped that they should stand together 
again in their father's halls, " shoulder to shoulder,^' 
ere they lay in their fathers' burial-place " side by 
side ;' and now he has lain down to his last sleep 
in a strange land, and instead of the brother he 
had so longed to clasp to his heart once more, he 
has only these cold memories. His childhood's 
world is now desolate indeed ; and though his wife 
is weeping in sympathy with his unspoken sorrow, 
and his children are turning a wondering gaze upon 
his grief-stricken form, he feels alone. Mrs. Mon- 
trose is one who feels too deeply and truly herself 
to hope to soothe such grief by words ; but she lays 
her hand softly, tenderly upon her husband'& He 
understands the mute appeal, and, clasping that 
delicate hand for a moment, says, '* I will go to 
my room, Bella. Give the children their tea, and 
afterwards come to me." 
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As he rises and leaves the room, she looks after 
him sorrowingly, but she does not offer to accom- 
pany him, she knows that his thoughts are not now 
for her. She had never known Charles Montrose. 
She was the second wife of his brother, and it was 
soon after the first marriage of Colonel Montrose, 
a manis^ which was childless, that Charles was 
induced, partly by the persuasions of an old coll^;e 
companion, and yet more, perhaps, by the pretty fiM 
and pleasing manners of Alice Browne with whoioEi 
he had met during a summer visit to Boston, to sett 
his property in Georgia to his brother, and enter into 
mercantile life in that city. In taking this step, 
Charles Montrose had given a signal instance of 
his love for his gentle Alice, for it had been in 
direct opposition to all the habits of thought and 
feeling impressed on him in earlier years, and 
in opposition to the yet stronger prejudices of the 
brother whose opinions had hitherto guided every 
important action of his Ufa At the time of which 
we write the people of different parts of the United 
States were but little known to each other. To the 
inhabitant of the Southern States, not only the 
New Englander, but every one who dwelt north of 
the Potomac was a Yankee — a name which was 
with him a synonyme of meanness, avarice, and low 
cunning — ^while the native of the Northern States 
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regarded his southern feUow-citizenaas an mdolent 
and prodigal race, in compazison with himself but 
half civilized^ and far better acquainted with the 
sword and the pistol than with any more usefid 
implementsL Too many of these prejudices still 
remain, but they are so far abated that we can now 
scarcely conceive the keen pang with which Colonel 
Montrose learned that his brother had not only 
dishonoured his family by a connection with that 
of a Yankee shopkeeper, — a term considered by 
him as applicable to every man who lived by traffic 
of any sort — ^but that he was about to enter into 
trafle himself. The brothers parted with more 
coldness than they had ever done before; but 
when, two years after. Colonel Montrose became a 
childless widower, his brother's heart yearned to 
bring cheering to his desolated home. Leaving 
his wife, whose presence just then might, he feared, 
bring painful memories to his brother s mind, he 
returned to Georgia and passed most of the winter 
at Montrose HalL Colonel Montrose accompanied 
him on his return to Boston, and passed several 
months in the Northern States, making that city 
his head-quarters. This visit disabused Colonel 
Montrose of many false impressiona 

The brothers did not meet again, for Colonel 
Montrose, taking the land route home, had met his 
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present wife in Yiiginia, had married her in the 
ensuing summear, fand had foond his home too 
attractive to leave it willingly. They had therefore 
been twelve years separated, for the second mar- 
riage of Colonel Montrose had taken place in 1810, 
and it was now 1822. These years, it may be 
thought, even if they had not worn out his brother's 
tenderness, were sufficient to make the name of 
Charles Montrose an ahnost forgotten sound with 
all others in his Southern homa The sad counte* 
nances of the attendants, however, as the explana- 
tions of Mrs. Montrose to her children revealed to 
them the nature of their master's affliction, and the 
tears and impassioned exclamations with which the 
intelligence of his death was received by the older 
servants who had tended him in his infancy, 
sported with him in his childhood, or served him in 
his youth, contradicted such an imagination. 

When Colonel Montrose was able to read Mr. 
Browne's letter, he found much in it that offered 
bitter food for thought It gave poignancy to his 
grief to know that the brother he mourned had been 
bowed to the grave by the pressure of care, of disap- 
pointment, and apprehension, while Mr. Browne's 
offers of service to his widowed sister and her chil- 
dren, and his proposal to procure a clerkship for 
Charles Montrose, and to educate Alice in such a 
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manner that she might support herself — ^well meant 
as they doubtless were— excited his contempt and 
indignation. 

** The mean Yankee I" was his bitter exclama- 
tion ; " he boasts of his generosity in being willing 
to receive his own sister imder his roof, and before 
the grave has closed upon my poor brother he is 
calmly arranging a life of toil for his children ; but 
my brother's children shall have no need to labour 
while I have a home to offer them.'' 

Before Colonel Montrose slept that night, he had 
written twb letters, which a seiTant was ordered to 
be in readiness to take to the nearest post-town at 
an early hour on the following morning. The first 
of these was to Mrs. Charles Montrose, and we 
insert it here. 

Dear Sister, 

The event which has made us mourners has 
but drawn closer the tie that united us, and has 
given us claims on each other which nothing else 
could have done. You cannot, I feel assured, 
deny me the only consolation I can know under 
the pressure of this heavy sorrow — ^the consolation 
of seeing all that is left me of my brother, of 
having the objects of his tenderest love, his wife 
and children, with me in my own home, under my 
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own care, and within reach of the daily and hourly 
expressions of that affection with which my heart 
overflows for them. Your children are henceforth 
mine^ and you must relinquish to me all care for 
their future maintenance and settlement in life. I 
cannot speak of business now — ^we shall have time 
enough when we meet for that ; come to me as 
soon as you can. I am an old man, in feeling, at 
least, and have more perhaps of an old man's 
aversion to leaving home than my fifty years may 
excuse, but if you have any timidity about making 
the voyage under the protection of Charles, I will 
come for you. It may be that you will need funds ; 
do not hedtate to draw on ma I shall write to 
your brother, however, on that subject 

Tou will understand why I cannot say more to 
you at present except that my wife and children 
join earnestly in my entreaties that you will coma 
FareweU, my dear sister ! Give our love to Charles 
and Alioa Teach them that> while I live, they are 
not £B^herlesS) and, believe me with a regard which 
no natural tie could transcend, 

Your brother, 

John Montrosr 

Montrose Hall, February 6th, 1822. 
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place for Charles, but I hope you will not object to 
his coming out with his mother, that I may see 
and converse with him, before any irrevocable step 
is taken respecting his future course. Alice shall 
have such advantages of education as are given to 
my own daughter, and, as my daughter, she shall 
be provided for. 

If I can at any time aid you in the settlement of 
my brother's estate, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Please present my respectful remembrances to 
Mrs. Browne and your daughters, and believe me, 
sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

John Montbose. 

Montrose Hall, February 6th, 1822. 

There was something of calm superiority in the 
smile with which Mr. Browne read this letter. 

** You will go, of course," he said to his sister, 
"for the home which he here offers you is probably 
all that you or your children will ever get from 
Colotiel Montrose. These southern gentlemen deal 
'Qucb more in promises than in ready money. I 
^ fxld advise you, notwithstanding Colonel Mon- 
jL^ -^g objections, to place Charles in the situation 
^ K ^^ ^^^ offered for him before you go. All boys 
^ idleness, and if you take him south and give 

^^ j^g choice, he will probably remain there, to 
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grow up with the indolence and extravagance of a 
southerner. Leave him here, and I will train hirn 
into an active, intelligent, successful merchant" 

Mrs. Charles Montrose yielded easily on most 
occasions to the opinions of others, especially of her 
brother, whose success in life seemed to her incon- 
testable proof of his wisdom, but now her maternal 
fondness was on the side of Colonel Montrose, and 
she steadily insisted that her son should enter into 
no engagement till he had seen and conversed with 
him who now stood to him in the place of a father. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" We're not all here ! 
Some are away — ^the dead ones dear." 

« We are all here ! " 
*^ Even they — ^the dead — ^though dead so dear. 
" They're round us as they were of old " — 
« We are all here ! " 



A WINTER voyage in a sailing packet — searsteamers 
were then scarcely a dream-for a timid woman 
and two children, the elder of whom was only 
twelve years old and th6 younger not yet six, may 
seem to have been no light undertaking, but Mrs. 
Charles Montrose had few thoughts to spare for 
fears connected with such an object. The sea, even 
when darkest and most stormy, seemed bright in 
comparison with the grave which lay behind her, 
or the unknown home to which she was ap- 
proaching. 
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A march sun wa« shining warmly and brightly 
aa they sailed up the Savannah river, and they 
looked forth from the deck of the ship upon a scene 
clothed with verdure and flowers ; but Mrs. Mon- 
trose gazed on it with tear-dimmed eyes and a 
sinking heart, feeling only that all around her was 
strange in aspect, and as they approached the shore 
she drew her children to her bosom with deeper 
desolation of soul than she had yet experienced 
Her arms were still around them and the tears 
fjEtlling from her bowed face upon the almost flaxen 
curls of her little Alice, when Charles whispered, 
" Who is that, mother V and looking up, she met 
the eyes, and with a sudden impulse stretched out 
her arms to the advancing form of one who seemed 
an older and grander, and perhaps somewhat sterner 
image of her husband. The heaving of his breast 
as he folded her and her children together in a warm 
embrace, and the abruptness with which he turned 
away and walked to the farther end of the deck, 
that he might dry the moisture in his eyes and still 
the quivering of his Up before he could speak to 
them, might have taught her that his heart, if stem, 
was not cold. With few words, but those coming 
so directly from his heart that they dispelled all 
apprehension and loneliness from hers. Colonel Mon- 
trose soothed his sister's grief without adverting to 
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it Scarcely could die believe it a reality, when a 
few nunutes after she found herself seated at his 
side in a roomy, heavy old-fashioned coach, the 
dreaded meeting over, and a feeling of security and 
rest, such as she had not known for long, stealing 
to her heart Her children looked more as they 
had done in former days than she had seen them 
since her husband's death. The tears were scarcely 
dried upon their cheeks, yet Charles wore a less 
anxious brow, and Alice smiled one of her own 
merry smiles as her uncle told her of the cousins 
who were expectmg her, and who would have come 
to Savannah to meet her if his carriage had been 
large enough to permit them all to travel back 
together. 

"Bella thought I was inconsiderate in planning 
to take you directly home whenever you should 
arrive ; she thought I should give you a day or two 
of rest in Savannah first ; but I felt you would rest 
better at home than you could do anywhere else." 

"Thank you! thank you! I shall indeed," 
ejaculated Mrs. Charles Montrose, with a grateful 
smile. 

Blest power of sympathy, granted only to finer 
spirits, how little is thy heavenly influence under- 
stood by common minds! Visits of condolence, 
words or letters of condolence, are the usual modes 
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of expression of what the world calk sjnnpathy ; 
but to the truly sympathizing soul these are impos- 
sible ; for such a soul knows that these are engines 
of torture, tearing open the scarce-closed woimds^ 
plunging jagged darts into the yet bleeding heart 
From such a soul, gentler tones and kindlier looks, 
and tenderer words, show that the sorrow never 
named is never forgotten, and that in its esteem 
this sorrow has been as the fire from Heaven, sanc- 
tifying what it burned. Colonel Montrose evinced 
that he was the possessor of this heavenly gift of 
sympathy, when he showed to the poor mourner at 
his side, that he and his Bella had taken coimsel 
together for her comfort, and when he spoke to 
her of a home which was to be her best resting- 
place. Home ! there was balm in the very word. 
Nor was the promise given by that word and by 
his tender care unfulfilled. The proud head of 
Mrs. Montrose was bowed in meekest pity to the 
widow and the fatherless. The young Isabelle and 
Donald Montrose, awed by the shadow of the first 
grief that had fallen on their household, were un- 
usually quiet and gentle, and thought the sacrifice 
of their most valued treasures well rewarded by an 
expression of pleasure from their ^^poor couavna 
who had no father" while every negro on the 
plantation was anxious to prove his affectionate 
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regard for "poor Mass Cliarles !" by some gift from 
his little patch, or poultry-yard, to his widow and 
children, or by some service performed for them, 
in those hours which were his own by prescriptive 
right. The influence of all this kindness upon 
Mrs. Charles Montrose will be best revealed in a 
letter from her to her brother, written about one 
month after her arrival at Montrose Hall. 

Montrose Hall, April 23rd, 1822. 

My dear Brother, 

I promised in my last letter that you should 
hear from me again as soon as I had time to 
think of the future, and to make any decision on 
the very different plans proposed by my equally 
kind friends, Colonel Montrose and yourself I 
fear, my dear brother, that you will think the 
decision to which I have at length arrived very 
weak and self-indulgent. I have no doubt that 
the course you presented to me would be the most 
successful, the wisest possible course, if fortune 
alone were to be considered ! but, indeed, dear 
brother, I am not equal to the exertion it would 
demand. You little know how weak your poor 
Alice-^iudulged and petted as she has been by 
the tenderest heart in the world — ^has become. 
You say there could be no doubt of my success as 

VOL. I. C 
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a teacher ; but, I fear, in thinking thus, you greatly 
overrate my powers. My life, for many years, has 
been a life purely of the aflfections. I have read 
little, thought little, and felt — oh how much ! Be- 
fore I could teach, I should find it necessary to 
become a learner, and how could I hope to learn 
with a mind so darkened by sorrow. Oh, no. ! dear 
brother, you must pardon my weakness — ^the sha- 
dow of death has fallen upon me — I cannot go 
forth into the careless world and enter upon the 
business of life, unless, indeed, such an effort were 
necessary to procure my children bread. This, I 
bless my kind heavenly Father, it is not He has 
raised up for them and for me a friend — a brother for 
me— a father for my children in Colonel Montrose. 
He knew the heart of my Charles ; he loved him, 
oh how dearly ! and he says that Charles would 
have chosen for me as I have chosen for myself. 
Our home will be here ; it is a pleasant home — a 
joyous home to the children, and to me the hap- 
piest I can now have anywhere; for it was the 
earliest home of my husband, and here every one I 
see loved him and mourns for him. You must not 
think, however, that I intend to receive so much 
without any return. There is one thing which I 
do feel mjrself competent to teach — music. You 
know how great was my husband's passion for it ; 
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for his sake I had the best masters, and did all in 
my power to profit by their instruction. Now this 
is precisely the instruction which Colonel Montrose 
finds it most difficult to procure for his daughter, 
and both he and Mrs. Montrose were delighted 
when I offered to teach her with my own Alice. 
Many other lighter accomplishments, common at 
the North and little known here, they will also 
learn from me, whHe the more soHd parts of edu- 
cation, they, as well as my Charles, will acquire 
from the tutor of Donald Montrose, Mr. Dunbar, 
an elderly clergyman. Mr. Dunbar resides in a 
cottage about half a mile from Montrose Hall, and, 
being a widower without children, Uves very com- 
fortably on a salary of four hundred dollars from 
Colonel Montrose, and about the same amount from 
the congregation worshipping at the little country 
church, three miles distant, which we attend. 
Thus, my dear brother, neither I nor my children 
will be at any expense, except for clothing. Even 
for this. Colonel Montrose would have persuaded me 
to trust to him, but it will be very painfrd and 
hunuliating to me to do so, and I cannot help 
hoping that the wreck of our own fortunes is not 
so entire but that I may hope to receive two 
hundred dollars a-year — ^the smallest sum for 
which, with even the sevierest economy, I could 
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hope to procure a decent wardrobe for three per- 
sons. May I hope, my dear brother, to hear from 
you in relation to this part of my letter, and if I 
cannot obtain your approbation, will you at least 
assure me that you forgive your weak, but ever 
affectionate sister, 

Alic?e Montrose. 

In due course of mail Mrs. Charles Montrose 
received the following reply to this letter : — 

Boston, May lOth, 1823. 
You have judged rightly, Alice, in supposing 
that I could not give my approbation to a scheme 
which condemns you and your children to beggary 
for the rest of your lives ; for, say what you will' — 
call it by any name, however fine — ^those who are 
receiving from another what they can never hope 
to repay, are beggars. I speak plain language, for 
I am a plain man, and know nothing of Southern 
Chivalry, though I think my word would pass for 
as much in the market as the note of the proudest 
nabob amongst them. You ask. me to say that I 
forgive you. I can scarcely do this with truth, for 
I consider you as throwing away, from sh»mefal 
indolence, the very best possible prospects of inde- 
pendence for yourself and your chikken. You do 
it with your eyes open, however, and while I have 
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no right to force yoa even to your own good, it ia 
a comfort to me to feel that I have at least done 
my part, and that neither you nor your children 
can ever blame me in the affair. I would have 
taken all the responsibilities and the trouble — ^no 
little, I can assure you, whatever you may think of 
it— of the arrangements for your school, until it had 
been fairly set a-going. To Alice, I would have 
secured such an education bb would have enabled 
her ten years hence to take your place, and for 
Charles I had already, as I wrote you, a place in 
the coimting-house of one of our best firma And 
all this you have given up, that you might live the 
life of an idler and a humble dependent in the 
house of another, teaching two girls to strum on a 
piano, and patching old finery, that you and your 
children may dress, on two hundred dollars a-year, 
without disgracing your rich relations by your 
shabbiness. Well, as I said before, I have nothing 
farther to do with it, and henceforth wash my hands 
of the whole affiiir, except so far as may be neces- 
sary to see that you have your stipulated two hun- 
dred dollars. This, for the present, must be sent 
you from my own purse — whether I shall ever be 
repaid from your husband's estate, I do not know. 
If the business were wound up at once, I certainly 
should not ba I shall therefore continue it at my 
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own risk, and hope in time to make, it worth some- 
thing more than that income to you. Thus, you 
see, my way of showing kindness to my Mends is 
not to support them in idleness, but to help them 
to make the most of their means of supporting 
themselves. It is all which can be expected from 
a Ta/nJcee shopkeeper, and 

Tour Brother, 

Thomas Browne. 

There was a tone of personal bitterness nmning 
through this letter, which would not have been 
entirely inexplicable to Mrs. Charles Montrose, if she 
had heard a conversation between Mr. Browne and 
a Boston merchant who had spent several winters 
in Savannah, in the prosecution of his business^ 
which occurred the very day before her letter was 
received. 

" Did you ever meet with Colonel Montrose at 
the South f asked Mr. Browne. 

"Oh, yes, often; though only in the way of 
business. He was quite too high to condescend to 
have any other association with a Yankee shop- 
keeper, as he calls all Northern merchants." 

Mr. Browne had all the super- sensitiveness 
common to those who enter late in life a circle for 
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which their birth and early training had not pre- 
pared them, et hi/ac iUoB lachrymce. His letter 
produced no change in his sister's plans, though it 
made her a little less happy in their adoption. 
We leave her at Montrose Hall to experience the 
gradual influence of the great healer, Time. When 
we bid them adieu, Charles and Donald Montrose 
are preparing for college or for their future profes* 
sions, under the tuition of Mr. Dunbar, and Isabelle 
and Alice are sharing with then- brothers in the 
benefit of his instruction, and receiving the lighter 
feminine accomplishments from Mrs. Charles Mon- 
trose. 

Between these young girls there was a strange 
contrast and no less strange resemblance. This 
might be asserted even of their personal appear- 
ance, but was yet more true of their mental traits. 
Isabelle's erect form — ^the haughty carriage of her 
little head, with its raven curls drooping around a 
fisice whose large black eyes, delicate, yet well cut 
features and glowing colouring, would have en- 
chanted a painter, seemed in every particular the 
perfect opposite of the gentle Alice, with her soft 
brown ctirls felling on either side of a face of lily- 
like fairness, only relieved from insipidity by the 
earnest expression of the dove-like eyes of dark 
grey, and by the intellect which sat throned on the 
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broad though not high forehead. They were <jer- 
tainly most unlike in individual feature, and yet 
there was a certain somethiilg about them> none 
could define what, which marked them as of one 
fiainily, and caused them generally to be supposed 
sisters. So in ment&l features, Isabelle was usually 
more rapid in her perceptiotis, Alice more deeply 
reflective; Isabella more qilick in impulse and 
decided in action, Alice not colder, but more timid 
and hesitating, yet exhibiting, when once thoroughly 
aroused, a strength of emotion and a tireless per- 
severance in the pursuit of the object that interested 
her, which made her seem for a time the leader of 
her more energetic cousin. 

In Charles and Donald Montrose the differences 
of character and person were less marked; both 
were handsome boys, talented, daring, Active, 
strongly attached to each other, and looking for- 
ward with all the buoyant hopes and high aspira- 
tions of youth to the future which lay in glorious 
promise before them. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

" And this life that we receive 
Is a gloomy thing and brie^ 
Which consummated in griefs, 
Leaving ashes for all gain, 
Is it not aZ? in vain ?" 

" All ye are brethren," — thus spake the Divine 
Teacher, and the teaching is corroborated by every 
day's events. Clothed in purple and fine linen. 
Dives sweeps by the Lazarus waiting at his gate to 
catch the crumbs that may fall from his table, but 
Death lays his hand alike on both, for he sees that 
they are both children of him to whom it was said, 
*' Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.'' 
" I am of the chivalrous South/' says one, and ** I 
am of the enterprising North," cries another. " Ye 
are both men — ^bom to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upwards," whispers a ** still, small voice " to each 
as he stands beside some just-closed grave, or returns 
with slow, sad steps to the house which " has been 
left unto him desolate I" 
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On another February evening, three years later 
than that on which we stood, beneath a soft star-lit 
sky, to await the approach of the messenger of evil 
tidings to Montrose Hall, the family of Edward 
Grahame, a broken manufacturer, were assembled 
to watch beside his bed of death in a room whose 
shutterless windows scarce kept at bay the cold, 
sleety storm of a New England winter, raging 
without. 

'* Is Robert come ?" asked the feeble voice of the 
dying man. 

" Not yet, father," answered a young girl at his 
sida " You know he cannot leave the factory till 
eight o'clock — it is just that now." 

*' Send him to me as soon as he comes,'' was 
again breathed in a hoarse whisper, and then, except 
a sigh of exhaustion or a low moan of pain from 
the dying man, nothing was heard but the mono- 
tonous ticking of the wooden clock upon the 
mantel-piece and the beating of the sleet and rain 
against the windows. 

In a few minutes thus measured out before the 
appearance of Robert Grahame, let us examine the 
room and its inmates. The room was small, the 
ceiling low, the plastering rough, and the windows, 
as we have already said, without shutters — its 
whole appearance being such as would cause it to 
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be readily recognized, at the present time, as belong- 
ing to the class of buildings most frequently appro 
priated to the labouring classes, and which of 
necessity grow up rapidly in the neighbourhood of 
a &ctory. The windows were shaded by curtains 
of a coarse cotton, called Hummums, the floor was 
uncarpeted, except just at the bedside, where lay a 
faded rug. The whole furniture consisted of a few 
painted wooden chairs, a cherry wash-stand and 
bureau, a small looking-glass, framed in coarse 
Honduras mahogany, hung above the bureau, and 
a pine bedstead, in whose ample supply of pillows 
and blankets all of comfort that the room contained 
seemed concentrated. There rested the stalwart 
frame of one who had battled stoutly with life, 
and who was now said to be dying of consumption ; 
though he himself and his family thought that his 
disease had assumed this fatal aspect only because 

less efforts to retrieve his failing fortunes, and that, 
in the crush of long-cherished hopes, the springs of 
life had given way. 

Beside his bed watched a young girl of ten, and 
a boy about two years older. The girl, yoimg as 
she was, seemed to be her father's nurse — occa- 
sionally handing him drink, or performing some of 
those little oflSces which suffering humanity claims 
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and seldom fails to receive at the haiKi of love. 
All was done by her in silence^ and with the quiet 
air of one accustomed to the performance of such 
duties. The boy had rested his head upon the 
bed and slept A light, elastic, yet vigorous step 
was heard below the windows ; there was character 
even in that step; it expressed energy, decision, 
and the hopefulness of youth. A low quick sum^ 
mons on the street door. ^' It is Bobert,'' said the 
young nurse, as she glided from the room to admit 
him; and in a very few minutes, having only 
waited to throw off his wet cloak, and warm hi& 
chilled hands, a youth, whose lip was just shadowed 
by the down of opening manhood, though his brow 
was heavy with the cares of a maturer age, entered 
the chamber and stood beside the bed. 

" How are you, father V* he asked in a voice full 
of tender and sad feeling, as he bent above the 
pillow of the invalid. 

" Dying, my son," answered a deep hollow voice. 

" Oh, father, I hope not I have brought you 
some jelly ; Mary is getting it ready for you. You 
are exhausted, and will feel better when you have 
eaten." 

" Nothing will ever make me better, Robert. 
I may live some days or only some hours ; but I 
know my death is not far distant, and I wish to 
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speak to you while I can command my thottghts^ 
and give them expression in words.'' 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a hollow 
cough^ which for several minutes shook his feeble 
frame, and left him exhausted^ and aknost breath- 
less. The first sound* of that cough brought his 
daughter again to his side ; and as soon as he was 
quiet, she presented some of the jelly of which her 
l»rother had spoken. It was a delicacy for which 
the dying man had expressed a strong desire for 
some days past — a desire which his impoverished 
children had been unable to gratify. He now re- 
ceived it with avidity, and ate with seeming enjoy- 
m^it the few spoonfuls brought to him. As he 
lay down again upon his pillow, he asked, " How 
did you get it, Robert ?* 

*' It is Saturday night, you know ; all who are 
employed at the factory are paid off on Saturday, 
father I" 

" And you have q>ent your money on this luxury 
for me^-^' 

" Only a very little, father. We have enough 
left to supply all our wants for a week to 



come." 



'* You must think nothing too little to be saved, 
Robert ; it is of this I would speak to you, my son. 
My poor boy ! you have given up the studies you 
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SO delighted in ; you have bound yourself to dis- 
tasteful labour — '^ 

** Oh no, father ! not distasteful I love it'' 

The invalid seemed not to heed the interrup- 
tion. " And now," he continued, " you must curb 
your generous spirit, and t&ach it to hoard. It is 
of this I would speak to you, my dear Robert, — 
' The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children,' aye, even though they be only sins of 
ignorance. I have not willingly de&auded any 
man ; I have not kept back the hire of the la- 
bourer ; yet there are men this day, when I am 
dying in poverty, who curse me in their hearts." 
His voice faltered, ceased, and tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

" Dear father !" exclaimed Robert, sofdy, as with 
tiiat reverence to which sorrow ever moves a fine 
spirit, he bowed his lips to the emaciated hand that 
lay upon the bed. He could say nothing to com- 
fort that sorrow, for he had already learned enough 
of the hard measure dealt by the world to the un- 
successful, to know that his father s impressions of 
the feelings entertained to him by many were 
scarcely exaggerated. His sister, with happier 
ignorance, was indignant with him that he should 
not contradict these impressions. 

" Father," she cried, " how can you speak so 1 
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you whom no one ever suspected of a thought that 
was not honourable X' 

" There was comfort in her words, aye, though 
he knew them mistaken ; for they told him that 
in one heart, at least, his image would be pre- 
served bright and unclouded. A soft smile hovered 
on his lips, and he turned his eyes tenderly, almost 
thankfully, upon her, though the next moment he 
said, " Ah, Mary ! you know little of mankind. 
But leave me now, my daughter ; I must talk to 
Robert of business. While he is with me, you may 
sleep. Let Richard go too, if you can wake him ;" 
and he looked at the boy, who, through all the 
movements in the room, had never stirred. The 
daughter hesitated, and glanced at her elder bro- 
ther, with an expression which made him whisper, 
" Go, Mary ; to-morrow will be Sunday, and I can 
sleep then." 

Exhausted by many nights of watching, Mary at 
length consented to this arrangement While 
Robert roused the sleeping Richard, and sent him 
stumbling from the room, declaring, as he went, 
most energetically, and no doubt with the firmest 
faith in his own assertion, that " he had not slept a 
wink," and that " he was not in the least sleepy." 
Mary prepared the medicines and nourishment 
which her father might require during the night. 
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Then, with a lingering pressure of her lips upon 
his forehead, and an aflfectionate ** Good night " to 
Robert, she lefk the room. Mr. Qrahame's eyes 
followed her retreating form, till the closing door 
had shut it from his siglit, then, tumiog to Robert, 
he said, " You must be both fetther and brother to 
her, my son. You will never let her want, Robert V 
" Never, father, while I live and have the power 
to work for her !" 

" I am sure of it, Robert ; but there is another 
object, one that will perhaps interest you less, for 
which you must promise me to live and work. 
Robert, I cannot die without laying a charge upon 
you — ^it is a bitter pang to burden you thus — you 
will, perhaps, think me imkind ; but how can I 
bear to think that other homes are desolated, other 
fathers struggling, sinking, because of my mis- 
takes T 

The dying man's frame shook with agitation. 
Robert knelt beside the bed, awed by the agony 
he witnessed — Father," he said, " tell me what you 
would have me do, and my life shall be devoted to 
its accomplishment" 

" Pay my debts, Robert." 
" How, father? how can I do this?" 
" Not this year — nor the next — ^nor the next, 
Robert — but little by little, working, saving, hoard- 
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ing— it win be done at last. Is it too much I ask, 
my son — too much — it is your life ; but did I not 
tell you the sins of the £a.thers are visited upon the 
children?" 

He spoke with a wild, half-delirious manner, and 
Robert hastened to soothe him. " Oh no ! father 
— it is not too much to ask — you have not sinned, 
and this is no judgment. " Nay," he added, with 
an enthusiasm which the circumstances were well 
calculated to excite in a generous heart, " is it not 
a blessing to have so noble an object for which to 
live ? I will live for it, father — I will work — save 
— hoard for it, and I promise you, if God spare my 
life, it shall be done." 

" God bless you ! — He will bless you, my son !" 

" He has blessed me, father — I feel happier than 
I have done since our sorrows came upon us.'^ 

" It is the reflection of the peace you have given 
me, my son — a mountain is lifted from my breast 
— I breathe freely — I shall sleep to-night." 

He did sleep, and awoke refreshed — calmer — 
stronger. For days his children almost persuaded 
themselves that the nearly extinguished flame of 
life would be rekindled. It was a delusive hope. 
In little more than a week, Robert Grahame re- 
peated his vow with his hand resting on that of the 
dead, and as he turned away from the humble and 
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unmaxked grave to which very few persons had 
followed the bankrupt mannfactnrer, he stilled the 
spasm that contracted his heart, with the thought, 
" He shall have a noble monument yet" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some murmur which ye hesuxl before ; 
Farewell ! the trees of Eden 
Ye shall hear never more." 

Milton feared that he had been bom an age too 
late ; Edward Grahame might with more propriety 
have mourned the destiny which had sent him into 
the world so early. At a period when American 
manufactures were little more than a dream, he 
entertained the faith that only in the conjunction 
of manufiEu^tures and agriculture, could the financial 
independence of his country be attained. He 
proved his faith, by risking his all upon its realiza- 
tion. The factory for cotton and woollen cloths 
which he established upon the banks of the Con- 
necticut would be thought but a rude affidr at the 
present day, but in 1818, when steam engines and 
spinning jennies were still novelties on this side the 
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Atlantic, it was the admiration and wonder of all 
who saw it Admiration of the work, however, 
does not always imply respect for him to whom it 
owes its existence ; and most of those who saw 
Edward Orahame's cotton and woollen mills 
qualified their praise of the beauty of the machinery 
and the skill of the workmen by a covert sneer, or 
a friendly regret at the risk of so much capital on 
a yet imtried adventura For a time, however, 
every thing promised prosperity to the mill and its 
owner. The war with England and the interrup- 
tion of our commerce which had preceded it, had 
greatly elevated the price of European fabrics, 
and depressed that raw material which we had been 
accustomed to exchange for theuL No period could 
have been more favourable for domestic manu£EU> 
tures, and accordingly, for a year or two, Edward 
Qrahame bought his cotton at a low price and sold 
his cloths readily at a fair valuation. The most sturdy 
opponents of his theories began to acknowledge their 
wisdom, at least, in this individual instance, as, day 
^y ^^7) ^^y ^^ waggon loads of cloths sent o£f to 
be shipped for New York and Boston, for Charleston 
and SavannaL Even his timid wife ceased to look 
frightened, as he talked of adding new looms and 
spindles to his factory. But peace was declared—- 
the ports of England were thrown open to us — the 
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cotton which had lain so long useless in the store- 
houses of the planter rose suddenly to an unpre- 
cedented price. That for which twenty-five or 
thirty cents had been thought a liberal offer was 
sold at fifty, seventy-five cents, or even at one 
dollar per pound. Nor was this the only trial to 
the home manufacturer. The overstocked ware- 
houses of England emptied themselves upon our 
shores, and the strong prejudices in favour of 
foreign {ahrica left the home manufacturer to a 
hopeless competition. Edward Grahame's was a 
sanguine temperament, and when he first felt the 
influence of this combination of opposing circum- 
stances, he said, " This is a temporary derangement 
of the natural course of events, produced by unusual 
causes. The stream will soon return to its former 
channel I will bide my time.'' Accordingly, in 
expectation of that better time, he stored the 
cloths, which he would not sell at reduced prices. 
But the time did not come, or at least it came too 
late for him. The greatest minds are frequently 
mistsJjien-^-not in the principles they espouse — not 
in their anticipation of the ultimate triumph of 
those principles — but in the time at which their 
hopes shall be fulfilled. " Of the times and the 
seasons knoweth no man.'' The laws of the human 
mind— the principles to which it must ultimately 
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jrield its assent — these are within our ken — ^but the 
events by which those principles shall be pressed 
upon its notice, and oflfered as it were to its deci- 
sion, these belong to the secret things of God. 
Edward Qrahame said to his patient, trusting wife, 
when the cloud upon his fortunes first ^threw its 
shadow on his home, " It is but for a little while — 
a few months and all will be bright again " — but 
months stretched into years till ten years had 
passed, and ever more the cloud grew heavier, the 
shadow deeper. Ere it had darkened into night 
she was taken away from the evil to come. 

Three months before the death of his mother, 
Robert Grahame had been recalled from the col- 
lege, at which his fine talents and noble nature 
had already won ** golden opinions" from his 
teachers and associates, to aid in propping the 
falling fortunes of his house. He came reluctantly, 
and only the gentle soothings of his mother could 
soften the bitterness with which he found himself 
compelled, at his father's command, to relinquish 
the elegant pursuits of the scholar for the din and 
dust of the factory. 

" If my father designed me for a manufacturer, 
it is a pity he should ever have awakened in me 
the refined tastes which belong to a different 
sphere," he said sullenly one day to his mother. 
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when he had been reproached for want of attention 
to that part of the business lately assigned to him. 
No answer was made to his taunt, but his heart 
smote him as he glanced at his mother and saw a 
tear steal unheeded down her pale cheek With 
one of those sudden impulses to which youth is 
prone, he threw himself on his knees beside her, 
and dropping his head upon her bosom, sobbed 
out all the sorrow which he had thought it un- 
manly to express, but which he could no longer 
restrain. 

" Dear mother ! must I give up all noble thoughts 
and hopes, to become a spinner and weaver, or a 
smith with sooty &ce and hands hanmiering on 
iron all my life ? — I — ^who thought — ^no I no ! let 
my father leave his wealth to Bichard and Mary, 
I only asked an education from him, and even 
that I am willing to pay for by my own labour, 
but I cannot consent to lead a life in which all 
intellect and refinement must be lost.'' 

Mrs. Grahame was a tender mother, and as she 
felt her son's tears wet her bosom and his heart 
throb against her own in all the abandonment of a 
first passionate sorrow, she could only drop her 
head upon his and weep with him ; but at length, 
subduing her own emotion that she might soothe 
his, she said, *^ Listen to me, dear Robert, and I 
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will tell you what you should have known before. 
I am convinced, my dear boy, that you have a 
nature capable of making great sacrifices cheer- 
fuUy, when you feel them to be necessary to the 
happiness or the well-being of those you love. 
Knowing this I would have told you sooner what 
you are about to hear, but your father so shrank 
from giving you pain.'' 

" Shrank from giving me pain ! " exclaimed 
Robert, '• and yet he — *^ 

" Hush ! Robert, listen to me before you speak 
of him again. He has been ever an indulgent 
£Ekther to you, proud of your talents, and sympa- 
thizing in your hope of a high career ; but, Robert, 
you spoke just now of his wealths— what if I tell 
you that he has none, that our very home is ours 
no longer, and shelters us but by the sufferance of 
his creditors — that he did not withdraw you baai 
college till he was no longer able to pay your bills 
there, and that he would now interest you in manu- 
feictures as the only career in which he can aid 

you.'' 

Robert raised his head and gazed silently in his 
mother's face, surprised, bewildered by what he 
heard. For an instant Mr& Grahame met that 
gaze, then, as tears rushed to her eyes, she strove 
to hide them by pressing her quivering lips to his 
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forehead. Her emotion dissipated every doubt — 
it was no dream, no &ncy, this sudden change in 
the aspect of his life. With conviction of its reality 
came thoughts, not of himself, but of her. 

" Darling mother ! " he exclaimed, no longer 
resting his head upon her bosom, but supporting 
her by the arm which he had thrown around her, 
" be comforted. We will all work for you — ^you 
shall never know want." 

" I do not fear it, Robert,'' she replied. " It is 
for you — ^for my children only I have grieved." 

She did not add what yet was in her mind, that 
she should soon be taken to her eternal home — a 
home to which neither want nor care has entrance. 
She would not chill his heart or enfeeble his ener- 
gies by sad forebodings. Her object had been to 
arouse, and to direct those energies. They were 
aroused and now she added, '^ Sit by me, Robert, 
and let us talk more quietly of the future. Tou 
spoke a few minutes since of relinquishing all 
noble thoughts and aspirations — " 

" That was said in ignorance, mother, when I 
supposed the desire of wealth was the only object 
proposed by my father for my future life — now that 
I have you to work for — " he paused and met his 
mother^s earnest gaze with a bright, happy smile. 

*^ You feel that with a generous object ix^ view — 

VOL. L D 
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an object to be attained only by utter self-sacrifice, 
you have that from which the noblest thoughts, 
the highest aspirations spring. Is it not so, 
Robert ? " 

" Not quite, dear mother, for there is no self- 
sacrifice in labouring for you ; that one thought 
will make all labour pleaj;ant/' 

Again the mother's eyes filled with tears, and 
she pressed her lips to that bright, open brow, and 
murmured, " That must not be your only motive, 
my son, or what will you do when our Father in 
Heaven takes me where there is neither want nor 
labour ? " 

The bright face was saddened in an instant. 
Robert's lips quivered, and his bosom heaved with 
a sob which only the fear that it was unmanly gave 
him power to suppress. 

" You will never want a motive for cheerful exer- 
tion while your father lives. You will not add to 
the bitterness of his disappointment in the plans 
and calculations of a life, by showing him that his 
mistake has inflicted misery on his children." 

" My poor father 1 No, dear mother, he shall 
never be made more unhappy by me." 

" Bless you, my son, for that assurance. You 
will be true to your pledge, I know ; nor will it bci 
so difficult a task as you now imagine — ^you already 
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see that noble thoughts, generous purposes, and the 
highest of all aspirations, that of living for the hap- 
piness of others, are not incompatible with the life 
of a manufacturer ; you will find in time that, though 
you may not make as great scholastic attainments 
in your present career as in a profession which 
demands these attainments as a preparatory course, 
you may acquire as valuable a mental culture and 
as true refinement I see you are incredulous of 
this, but trust me it is so — ^you need not even 
entirely relinquish your classical studies.'' 

" Why should I continue them ?*' 

** Because of the pleasure they have always 
aflforded you, and because of their influence in 
forming your mind and elevating your taste.*' 

But we need not dwell farther on this conversa- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that before Mrs. Grahame's 
anticipations of her own early removal were ful- 
filled, she had seen her son performing his duties 
wtthout apparent reluctaDce, and arranging for 
himself a plan of study in his few hours of leisure, 
which, if systematically pursued, would at least 
prevent his losing the advantage of his past devo- 
tion to study. 

Never did Robert Grahame waver in the purpose 
thus pledged to his mother — a purpose on which 
her death, quickly following, seemed to him to set 

d2 
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a solemn BeaL If he did not actoally woik at the 
forge, and we are not sure that he did not, he 
acquainted himself with all that was neoessaiy to 
the fitting for their office those nice machines which 
have wrought such wonderful changes in our social 
life, and when the English machinist to whom his 
father was already largely in arrears, refused to 
remain with him longer, Bobert took his place, 
Hupplying whatever was wanting to him of manual 
dexterity with the resources of a more intelligent 
miud, and a more thorough knowledge of the 
j)rinciples of mechanics. 

The death of Mrs. Grahame precipitated the 
falling fortunes of her husband, by at once di- 
miniBhing the energy with which he had hitherto 
breasted the tide of disaster, and the patience with 
which his creditors had watched his effi>rts and 
awaited their result. As their tone of demand, no 
longer chastened by pity for the sufferings of a 
delicate woman, became more uncompromising, his 
confidence in himself and his resources became less, 
and weary of struggle, he would, but for the thought 
of his children, have gladly relinquished all, and 
" rested firom his labours,'' even though he had 
found that rest in the grave. We said, but for the 
thought of his children, — ^but there was one other 
thought which united with this to nerve him to 
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fitful and desperate effort — ^it was that which lay 
heavy on him in his death-hour — ^the thought that 
in his Ml other homes would be desolate— other 
hearts crushed. The feverish excitement engen- 
dered by such impulses soon sapped the life they 
seemed to feed. As he felt his strength departing, 
he called his principal creditors together, explained 
to them his designs, and placed before them the 
books, which told a fearful tale of impending 
bankruptcy, while he endeavoured to inspire them 
with somewhat of his own confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of his hitherto disastrous experiment 
" I am passing away," he said in conclusion, " other 
hands must reap what I have sown ; but the harvest 
will be abundant to him who has faith and patience. 
I stand not here to ask your forbearance for myself, 
or even for my helpless and most innocent children, 
but for yourselves. All I have, my house and its 
furniture, my mills and machinery, are yours, take 
possession of them, I ask not the delay of an hour ; 
but let the mills still do their work. They will 
repay you, even though you should be compelled 
to make further advances on them, while, if sold 
now, your loss must be reckoned in thousands." 

" But we know nothing of manufactures, nor is 
it easy to find one who does, even were we willing 
to risk more capital : to whom could we confide our 
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interest, since you declare yourself no longer equal 
to the demands made by the business on your 
strength V* was asked. 

^' My son has been engaged with me for more 
than a year, — he understands my plans, he has 
acquainted himself with mechanics practically as 
well as theoretically, — ^make him your agent'' 

Some of the men to whom he spoke knew Robert 
Grahamewell; they had seen his untiring diligence 
for the last year, and only that morning had marked 
the perfect order reigning in the h^ctoij under his 
management They felt that Mr. Grahame*s pro- 
position was decidedly the best that could be sug- 
gested. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Condemned to stem the world's rude tide, 
You may not linger by the side ; 
For Fate shall thrust you from the shore, 
And passion ply the sail and oar.** 

That golden age which seems to our faithless 
hearts a poet's dream, has it not once been a reality 
to each of us ? Our life may be now a grim battle- 
piece, but somewhere in Memory's tablets there is 
pictured a scene like some joyous idyl, — a scene in 
which, beneath soft summer skies, we danced with 
nymphs and fawns in greenwood shades, or reposed 
on flowery banks, dreaming glorious dreams of the 
feir world that lay beyond us. And that moment 
— ^that long expected moment when the curtain 
which shut out that world was to be uplifted — 
when the firuit of the tree of knowledge was plucked 
but still untasted — ^when a voice within us said, 
" Eat and ye shall be as gods," — ^what a moment 
of triumph was that ! Those who have lived be- 
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ywid it know the &llacy of its bright hopes — know 
thai the whisper is from the arch-tempter — that 
when, ceasing to make obedience the principle of 
our lives, we rise up in our pride to aasert that we 
too are made in the image of Qod, with reason to 
perceive and will to decide — ah ! we know that the 
next act of the drama will dose upon us the gates 
of our flowery Eden, and send us forth to win our 
bread by the sweat of our brows from a world 
which shall bring forth spontaneously only thorns 
and briars. Tet, with this knowIe(^ burned as it 
were into our hearts by the sharp fires of our own 
experience, the old dream comes back, and our 
pulses bound with exulting sympathy as we see 
another of our race stand on that pinnacle of hope. 
Dark and rough may be the descent into the valley 
beyond, but there all is bright. 

By some this point is reached earlier, by others 
later in life. Few have arrived at it so early as 
Charles Montrose. 

For five years Charies and Alice had lived at 
Montrose Hall, apparently as firee to all its com- 
forts, pleasures, and advantages as were Isabelle 
and Donald. Together, in the early morning, they 
were accustomed to walk through the woodland 
path that led to the cottage of the good Mr. Dun- 
bar, whom they alike loved and revered. The 
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boys had read together the odes of Horace and the 
orations of Cioero, had puzzled side by side over 
tixe diagrams of Euclid, and were now beginning to 
feel the beauty of that language in which Homer 
sung and Plato rea^ned. Beeognizing no sex in 
nund> the good clergyman was leading Isabelle 
and Alice along the same road, except that for 
Horace he had substituted Tacitus, whose terse, 
elliptical sentences often drove them to seek for 
aid from their brothera It was thus that Alice 
had applied one day to Charles, and after good- 
naturedly helping her through the diflSculty, he 
exclaimed, " Ally, what on earth do you expect to 
do with all the Latin that Mr. Dunbar is crowding 
mto this little head V 

Ally shook back the curls which, in grasping her 
head to prove how small it was^ he had drawn over 
her face, and with a gay laugh replied, *' Do with 
it! Why what do you expect to do with your 
Latin and Greek?'' 

** That is a question. Ally, I should find it some- 
what difl&cult to answer,'' said Charles, as with 
sudden gravity he turned away and saimtered from 
the room. 

« Many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant.'' 

And the question Alice so carelessly asked had 

d3 
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awakened a tram of thought which Charleis coojdi 
not lull to sleep. After many vain efforts to an-^ 
swer this question himself, he sought assistance 
from those whose experience of life fitted them to 
behisguidea And fir8t,.he appUed to his molier, 
but she co\ild only look distressed and refer him to 
his uncle. The question came to her as a sphinx 



riddle which she had long and vainly sought ta 
solva To his unde Charles went^ and he proposed 
the question exactly as Alice had proposed it to 
him. " Unde, what am I to do wiiii all the Greek 
and Latin I am learning V 

" Do yrith it !" repeated Colonel Montrose, " I 
do not understand you, Charles.'' 

" I mean, what use am I to make of it, imde V 

"I am sure I cannot tell, Charles; it never 
seemed to me of the least use ; but it is generally 
considered now-a-days as essential to a gentlemanly 
education, and therefore I wished that you and 
Donald should study it. Besides, I thought that 
you liked your Greek and Latin. Have you gro^n 
weary of it !" 

" Oh no, sir ! I like it very much, but I am 
now nearly seventeen, and I think it is time I 
should be doing something, or at least preparing 
to do something, not only for myself, but for my 
mother and sister." 
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^ ** My dear boy," said Colonel Montrose, as he 
looked yrith a pleased smile into the blushing face 
of the handsome boy, " do you think I shall ever 
permit you, or my pretty Alice, or your mother, to 
want anything — ^that I shall not provide for you ?" 
. " But uncle— '' 

" But nephew, wait till you are of age and then 
talk to me again on this subject, and I will satisfy 
you that I did not mean only an empty name when 
I called myself your fether." 

Charles was silenced, but not satisfied. This life 
of dependence on his uncle's bounty was not the 
life he had proposed for himself He had been 
old enough at the death of his father to know 
something of the widely diflfering opinions of his 
two uncles in respect to his career, and it was the 
dream of his boyhood to give a practical refutation 
of what, in the fervour of his spirit, he characterized 
as the sordid views of his uncle Browne, by attain- 
ing a situation of profit and honour under the 
guidance of his uncle Montrose. It was not only 
wealth and social position which he desired. He 
would feel that these had been won by the exercise 
of his own powers, on the honourable arena to 
which the generous patronage of his uncle Montrose 
had secured him an entrance. The prospect which 
this conversation with Colonel Montrose presented 
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to him of a life of imeyentfiil repose itnd inddent 
dependence was therefore far from ploasing to bim. 
He knew not how to state hig objections y but they 
were not the less deeply felt because they wc^ felt 
in silence. His studies lost somewhat of theit* 
charm. They were less pleasantly^ and therefore, 
less successfully pursued. Mr. Dunbar's observer- 
tion was thus excited, and in him Charles found a 
sympathizing and judicious friend. The life of Mr. 
Dunbar had been one of struggle, and he had not 
outlived the memory of those visions whose impulse 
had launched him on his career and had long pro^ 
polled him in it Those visions had proved but 
" baseless fabrics," yet he acknowledged even now 
that they had not been valueless, since they had 
supplied stimulus to his energies which he should 
else have lacked. He believed that Charles Mon- 
trose would find a like stimulus in the desire to do 
honour to the judgment of the uncle who had 
sheltered his childhood, and to achieve an inde- 
pendence, however humble, for his mother and 
sister as well as for himself, and that thus straining 
every nerve, he would become a far nobler being, 
and would accomplish far more for the world and for 
himself than if he should spend a life even of mode- 
rate activity in a sphere to which his uncle's wealth 
had won him an easy entrance, and where that 
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vealtib abould coBtinue to supply whatever accuft* 
tomed indulgences he should fail to earn for him-* 
self or those dear to him. All this Mr. Dunbar pre* 
9ented to Colonel Montrose with a force of reasoning 
to which Charles would have been himself unequal. 

" Do you mean to counsel me/' asked Colonel 
Montrose, with some impatience in his tone, '^ to 
leave my brother's son to work his way unaided 
through a world which you and I know to be far 
different from that which his inexperienced ima- 
giiudion paints f* 

** By no means," answered the good clergyman, 
warmly. " I am not the man to give such counsel, 
and if I were, you are the last of all the earth to 
whom I should offer it," 

" May I inquire then what you do mean, for I 
acknowledge I do not imderstand you.'' 

" I mean that, instead of removing all responsi- 
bilities from Charles, and training him up to a life 
of luxurious indolence '* 

" I have no such intention," interrupted Colonel 
Montrose. " I mean year by year, as I grow older, 
to indulge myself more, and leave the business 
more entirely in his and Donald's hands." 

" And if you left it all in his hands, my dear sir, 
what employment would it give to the energies of 
youth r 

" Let me tell you, sir, the proper management 
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of a planting interest, such as mine, may employ 
the energies of any man." 

^* Not while it is the custom to manage it by 
proxy. To receive the reports of an overseer and 
direct his movements, you wiU confess is no great 
labour." 

** Well — ^he may be my overseer himself if he is 
80 anxious to work" 

" And so he might, were he twenty years older, 
and would you give him full power to manage in 
all things as he should think fit He might then 
work out the most difficult problem, not absolutely 
incapable of solution, which has yet been submitted 
to the human intellect —how the slave may be 
elevated to the condition of an intelligent, account- 
able being, without detriment to the master's in- 
terest ; but a youth of seventeen could not fight 
against the whole force of the social current sur- 
rounding him, and Charles would sink, in spite of 
your efforts to prevent it, to the level of an over- 
seer,— and what is worse, he would sink to the cha- 
racter of one." 

" And if he were as good a man as Mr. Fer- 
guson " 

'* But he would not be as good a man. - His 
spirit would be broken and his temper soured by 
supposed degradation.'* 

•* Well — ^well — we need argue that question no 
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&rther, as I should be as tmwilling as any one to 
see him an overseer. I only named it as something 
that he might employ his superabundant activity 
upon, until he sho^d grow tiri of it-no very 4 
time, I suspect But as this will not do, what do 
you propose for him r 

" I propose nothing — he has himself suggested 
the navy/' 

" True to the family instincts for a military life, 
and he really expects to support himself, his mother 
and sister, on a midshipman's pay ?" 

" Not quite, but Jie hopes to make this the first 
step to a position in which he may support them.'* 

'• A very forlorn hope, for the fulfilment of which, 
he must at the best wait some dozen years.*' 

" Do you think so ? Our navy has been much 
increased since the war/' 

"It has reached the greatest increase it will 
attain for many years, or I am much mistaken. 
Notwithstanding the popularity obtained by its 
successes in the war of eighteen hundred and twelve, 
the stem discipline necessary to render it effective 
will prevent any enduring partiality for it in a 
people so impatient of control as ours. However, 
be this as it may, if Charles wishes to enter the 
navy, he shall have my hearty consent to do so, 
and my aid too ; I feared he was thinking of selling 
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tapes and ribbons^ Hke that Yankee unde of his. 
A tmey manly s[Mrity will find the naval service no 

sineciire ; as my Mend Captain says, it is a 

dog's life, but it is, after all, the best life with ns 
for a poor geTdUmofa !'* 

'^ I may tell him, then, that you accede to his 
wishea" 

" I will tell him so mysd£" 

And thus this afEedr, so important to the futore 
life of Charles Montrose, was completed; for an 
application from Colonel Montrose to a friend in 
Congress was quickly answered by the warrant for 
his nephew, which he desired. 

The mother of Charles wept his approaching 
departure, but submitted to it with the resignation 
which an experience of deeper sorrows had wrought 
into her nature. Alice sympathized with all his 
bright hopes, rejoiced ^thTTaTZ arrival of his 
warrant, felt her heart swell with heroic pride when 
he first assiuned his uniform, meditated on Boman 
daughters and Spartan mothers as proper models 
for herself^ and when the moment of parting came, 
threw herself with a wild burst of sorrow into his 
arms, and was inconsolable for days after his de- 
parture. In all her sorrow Isabelle sympathized, 
while Donald almost envied Charles his independ- 
ence, and determined to give his father no rest till 
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he should procure a warrant for him too. This 
was a resolution^ however, built on too feeble a 
basis to withstand the opposition of his parents, the 
8(»Tow{ul entreaties of Isabelle and Alice, and the 
indolence of bis own nature. 

This indolence was a marked feature in Donald's 
character. Overpowered at moments by the im- 
petuosity of his passions, it resumed its empire as 
the storm subsided. Under its influence, he had 
resisted the efforts made by his mother and Mr. 
Dunbar to induce him to enter college, and fit 
himself for some professional pursuit. In his 
opposition to their expostulations he had been 
strengthened, it is true, by his father's passive 
influence. 

"What did Donald want with a profession? 
Thei:e was the home and the fortune which had 
been sufficient for him, were they not sufficient for 
Donald and Isabelle ? As to occupation, if Donald 
would give some attention to the plantation, he 
could easily fill up the remaining hours with hunt- 
ing, fishing, and, if he chose, with reading. The 
world was overstocked already with doctors and 
lawyers, and he must confess he had no desire to 
see his son add to the number." 

So reasoned Colonel Montrose, if reasoning it 
may be called. 
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It was at last the impulse of a moment, which in 
this, as in other things, decided Donald's career. 
A young Virginian, a connection of Mrs. John Mon- 
trose, had been ordered to Savannah with a corps 
of dragoons, to which he was attached. At twenty- 
three, Lieutenant Wharton, with the ardent impulsep 
of youth, had the fixed opinions and resolute puiv 
pose of manhood. His enthusiasm in his profession 
was such as might have become the most valiant 
knights of heroic time. The true soldier was, in 
his opinion, the successor to the valorous knight, 
and, like him, he was bound to be '* so/ns peur et 
eana r^proche/^ the vowed defender of the right, 
the chivalrous protector of the weak, and the enemy 
of the oppressor. A countenance of noble expres- 
sion, a fine military bearing, and his skill in manly 
exercises, recommended him to all; at Montrose 
Hall, he soon became a general favourite. He 
talked with Mrs. John Montrose of her early home, 
with Colonel Montrose of military affairs, and of 
modem improvements in the science of engineering 
with Mr. Dimbar. He rode and sketched with 
Isabelle and Alice. He hunted with Donald, and 
completely won his heart by teaching him to fence } 
and when, at the conclusion of his last lesson, he 
said, " you should be a soldier, Donald ; a good 
soldier is the world's true ruler, and you look bom 
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for a ruler," Donald vowed, that come what would, 
a soldier he would be. 

A purpose so earnest rarely fails of accomplish- 
ment ; and about two years after the departure of 
Charles, Donald too passed from the golden into 
the silver age, quickly, too quickly, to be succeeded 
by one of iron. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" This life, sae far 's I understand, 
Is a' enchanted, fairy land, 
Where pleasure is the magic wand. 

That wielded right, 
Maks hours, like minutes, hand in hand, 
Dance by fu' light." 

We cannot pause on the details of the few follow* 
ing years of the life of Charles Montrose. The 
habits of careless expenditure contracted in his 
southern home had made it difficult indeed for him 
to live within the pay of a midshipman, then only 
eighteen dollars monthly. But debt incurred once, 
and once only, had brought with it such bitter suf- 
fering; he had borne so much of conflict with 
himself before he could make the application to 
his uncle which justice to others at last compelled 
— an application involving the humiliating con- 
fession that he had failed in his purpose, and over- 
estimated his strength — ^that the vow then made was 
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never forgotten. He knew that many a thought* 
less messmate looked disdamfiilly upon hirp for a 
rigid economy, whicli was attributed by many 
amongst them to his Yankee blood, yet he never 
£Edtered in his determination. While gaining 
strength by this discipline he was losing sofbiess. 
The bright, joyous &oe of the boy was becoming 
stem and hard; the frank, confiding manner, re« 
served and cold. Had he felt less, he would have 
expressed more. 

Less change had been wrought by the same time 
on Donald Montrose ; for the sea of life had borne 
for him an ahnost imruffled surface. An only 
child, heir to large estates, surrounded by de- 
pendents eager to propitiate the future master, he 
oould scarcely bSl to become indolent, self-indul- 
gent, and exacting. Yet, that with a sufficient 
motive he could exercise no small degree of self- 
control, had been proved by his endurance of the 
discipline of West Point, opposed as it was to all 
his habits of feeling and action. This endurance 
had surprised his most partial friends, and, perhaps, 
his perseverance in it was, in some d^ree, the 
result of their confident prophecies of his failure. 
His fine natural powers had been developed exten- 
sively, though irr^ularly. Classical tastes had 
been early instilled into his mind by Mr. Dunbar, 
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and the thorough mathematical traming of West 
Point now did all which mental culture could do 
to give him power for the guidance of his erratic 
impulses. His ambition had supplied the spur to 
his faculties which indolence made needful; and 
when the day arrived on which the examiners ap- 
pointed by the country to whose fostering care this' 
military academy owes its existence, were to sit as 
judges on his class, none doubted Donald's success 
but himself. From him, the proud, buoyant con- 
fidence of months died away, as he met the calm, 
searching eyes which seemed to read his mind, and 
take the gauge of his dimensions. There were. 

General S tt, known by his towering height and 

fine martial head, before his name was announced ; 

Colonel C h, whose clear, truthful eye and honest 

face would have won trust from an enemy ; and 

Colonel B d, whose looks were sterner than hisr 

heart. All the rough experiences of Donald's after, 
life never obliterated from his memory the hour in 
which he stood before these men. 

He passed— passed triumphantly. His name 
stood foremost on the list of his class ; and, true to 
the affections of his home, his first thought was, 
*'My father— my mother — Isabelle — ^Alice;'' his 
first act to dispatch a letter, which, as fiimishing a 
fair picture of his mind, we give below :— 
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West Point, June lOth, 18—. 

The long agony is over, and I am number one ; 
so please to write me down a Lieutenant of 
Dragoons. I might enter the corps of Topogra- 
phical Engineers ; but I prefer a thousand times 
the life of a "bold dragoon." Wharton is here, 
and I am off instcmter with him for the Springs — 
Saratoga I mean, of course — to rub off the rust I 
have contracted here, and fit myself for an escort 
to Alice and Isabelle on their introduction to the 
gay world here this summer, which I consider as 
their *' coming out" Tell them to look their love- 
liest for the honour of the South. They must 
wait till they come to New York for the purchase 
of fineries, for whatever they bring from Georgia 
will be paasd here. 

I shall be in New York on the 28th, which, as 
you sail on the 25th, will be probably some days 
before your arrival. • I shall secure rooms for you 
at the City Hotel, and be on the look-out for the 
good ship " Statira " Until you have been like 
me two years without seeing a home face or hear- 
ing a home voice, you cannot imagine how I long 
to see you. I wish Mr. Dunbar could come with 
you. I know he will be delighted with my success, 
which, I am sure, I owe in no small degree to 
him. 
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Have you heard from Charles lately ? 

I hear voices and steps on the stairs; some good 
fellows coming to congratulate me, and I shall 
have no more time to write. Pray give a holiday 
and a dinner to the whole plantation to celebrate 
my success. I am so happy myself, I would make 
everybody else happy. Good bye. 

Your affectionate son, 

Donald Montrosk 



Montrose Hall, which we once saw shrouded 
with gloom, we might now present to the reader 
sparkling with present pleasure, and gay with glad 
anticipation. Except the society of their own 
hospitable home, and that in which they mingled 
during a winter residence of six weeks in Savannah, 
Isabelle and Alice had seen nothing of the world, 
and now they were about to launch at once into its 
splendours. The North, impopular as it has ever 
been in the eyes of the Southern statesman^— 
though, even now, it appears to a thorough-bred 
Southerner a great collection — I will not say of 
sharperSy but of very shrewd men of busmess, 
ready to take advantage at every turn of their easy 
good-nature and thoughtless generosity— has always 
been to Southern youth of both sexes a name em-. 
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bodying months of more varied enjoyment than 
any other five letters in onr language represents. 
With these^ the North means Saratoga, Niagip^ 
and a few other places whither the wealthy, the 
idle, and the gay, who have been driven from the 
South by fear of iJis fever, resort; and whence 
Fashion, a ruler scarce less despotic than Fear, oon- 
gr^ates her votaries, from dties infested by no 
QiseasCk 

We can no longer talk as poets were wont to do 
of the ''languid heats" of summer; of the longing 
desire for the dash of waters, for the refreshing 
shades and freedom of the country, where we may 
indulge the delights of that ^^dclce far niente^' 
which those heats induce. Far different are the 
pleasures now associated with summer in the minds 
of the world 8 leaders. You may spend your winter 
in seclusion without hazard to your reputation ; 
but, on pain of eternal banishment from the world, 
beware of passing a summer at home, or resting 
from ''laborious delights'' during the months of 
July and August 

But fiskshion had little to do with the pleasure of 
Isabelle and Alice in the prospect of their northern 
tour. That tour was to introduce them to new 
persons and places, and thus to enlarge indefinitely 
the materials out of which their hearts were busily 

VOL. I. E 
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weaving the romance of life — life to them so 
iHMutiful. 

On the last evening they expected to spend at 
homo they mounted their horses, and, attended by 
** Daddy Cato," who had grown gray in faithful 
Morvice, and to whose care Colonel llontrose was 
never afraid to trust them, they rode off to the 
plantation to say farewell to some of the negroes, 
too old and too feeble to visit them, and to take 
that la«t look, so dear and yet so sad, of the places 
they best loved. 

" Ah 1" said Mrs. Charles Montrose, as she 
watched their receding forms from a window that 
overlooked the road they were pursuing, " will 
thoy come home in the fidl with such light 
hearts r 

" Why should they not ?" asked her less thought- 
ful brother-in-law, who stood beside her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Why rejoices 
Thy heart with hollow joy for hollow good ? 
Why cowl thy foce beneath the mourner's hood ? " 

Among the disappointments of earth, there are few 
so complete as the disappointment of our first 
voyage. " The sea — the sea — I love the sea !" — ^we 
have heard said or sung from our childhood — ^the 
all encircling sea, image of the Infinite — grand in 
repose — terrible in wrath ! From childhood had 
Isabelle and Alice been familiar with its aspect 
and its voice, yet not the less did they long to find 
themselves cradled on its bosom, and lulled to rest 
by its melodie& But ere they had lost sight of 
land, and could feel themselves fairly within the 
realm of Neptune, the Tndl de mer, that foe to 
sentiment^ seized on them and kept them close 
prisoners in their state-room, careless alike of the 
sublime and the beautiful, till a blue line in the 

£2 
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west marked the position of the hills of Neversink, 
and they caught the faint ray of the light-house — 
not yet lost in the coming dawn. From this mo- 
ment, all was enjoyment — enjoyment more vivid 
for the days of illness which had preceded it. Ac- 
customed to the unvaried level of our southern sea- 
coast, the hills on the New Jersey shore, and even 
the green heights of Staten Island had for them 
somewhat of grandeur. Isabelle and Alice had 
each an open eye for beauty, and an open heart for 
its impressions. Isabelle was a painter^ and looked 
on nature with an artist's eya Not a shadow on 
the hills, not a variation in the tint of the foliage 
escaped her. She saw not only the beautiful whole^ 
but each part which had contributed to produce it 
Alice saw only the beautiful whole — Hshe could not 
analyze it, she could not depict it, but she steeped 
her soul in its influences, and felt them thrilling 
through every nerve of her frame. 

The long arms of the telegraph at Staten Island 
bore to the city the information of their arrival, 
and they were still some miles distant when they 
were hailed by one of the many sail-boats with 
which the harbour was dotted. The boat drew 
near, a rope was flung from the ship, and the next 
moment Donald stood beside them on the deck ; 
not the boy from whom they had parted three 
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years ago, but a man, with a man's beard upon his 
chin, and a man's soul of fire flashing from his eyes. 
For a while nothing else was seen or remembered, 
but, when the first excitement passed, they foimd 
Captain Wharton had accompanied him, and 
now stood beside them, smiling in sympathy with 
their joy. 

We will not linger on their arrival, but suppose 
them emancipated from the confinement of the 
ship, escaped from the confusion of hackney- 
coaches and the crowd of bawling porters, and 
introduced to a pleasant suite of rooms at the City 
Hotel, which formerly stood in'Broadway, just 
above Trinity Church. Their rooms included a 
private parlour, looking upon Broadway, to which 
Captain Wharton, also a boarder at this Hotel, 
accompanied them; but^ as it was near the dinner 
hour, he soon left the ladies to their preparation 
for that important occasion. Donald lingered a 
few minutes longer, that he might hold Isabelle 
and Alice again to his heart, might feel his fathers 
hand laid again in blessing on his head, and his 
mother's lips upon his brow, and then turned from 
them all to kiss his aunt s cheek, as she sat quietly 
amiling upon them, and to tell her he was sure 
that Charles would soon be at home. His heart is 
still trqe to its early affections. Are his principles 
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sufficiently firm to resist the temptations by wliich 
the world would draw him from them? If not, 
how many hearts shall suffer in his feU 1 

" Can we have a private table ?" asked Colonel 
Montrose. 

" You can, but pray let us go to the table d'hMe 
— I want Isabelle and Alice to see — and be seen/' 
he added, with a laugh, after a mementos pause. 
" So look your loveliest for the honour of the 
South !'' were his parting words to his sister and 
cousin. 

Useless exhortation! What young and lovely 
woman ever fedled to do justice to her charms? 
All desire that beauty which was doubtless designed 
as the type of an inner and lovelier Ufa It is a 
Intimate desire. The mistake is to suppose that 
this beauty is a thing of form and colouring merely. 
These are but the vase, exquisitely painted, it may 
be, but if the light of the soul beam not through, it 
will win but a momentary admiration. Even Venus 
wa. not irresistible wiZithercestua 

Donald must have been quite satisfied, we think, 
with the appearance of his sister and cousin when 
he called again, accompanied by his firiend Wharton, 
to conduct them to dinner, or, if he thought the 
bows of Isabelle's raven hair too small for £Btshion, 
and the style in which Alice had arranged her 
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glossy brown locks, which she assured him curled 
too much to be bowed at all, quite too simple, he 
was reassured by the admiring glances their ap- 
pearance excited, and before he left the table he 
became invuhierable even to the eye-glasses occa- 
sionally levelled at the heads he had criticised, by 
some lady in the height of the mode. 

In the evening Mrs. Wharton called with her 
nephew, and not only proffered her services, but 
with an easy nonchalance quite astonishing to our 
Southern travellers, inquired their plans, and 
learning that their immediate destination was 
Saratoga^ informed them that they would need a 
complete outfit, as nothing made in Savannah 
oould by any possibiUty be presentable there. The 
colour rose for a moment to the brow of Mrs. John 
Montrose, but Mrs. Wharton quietly continued, 
" Were I a Northern woman, I would not dare to 
say such things to you, but I am a Virginian ; yet, 
I assure you, I would not think of wearing in 
Broadway, and still less, of course, at the Springs, 
anything made in the Old Dominion— for, if we 
ever had any dominion over £stshion, we have cer- 
tainly lost it.*' 

Mr& Wharton herself looked like one of the latest 
prints of Paris fashions, endowed with life and set 
in motion. Her really handsome face looked out 
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from a bonnet with a crown of most extraordinary 
altitude, and a huge poke, decorated with immense 
bows of very bwad ribbon ; while her diess, with . 
waist immoderately long, and a skirt as immode- 
lately short, showed to advantage a fine form, and 
to disadvantage a not very delicately moulded foot 
and ankle. 

To Mrs. Charles Montrose this lady had little to 
say. The widow's cap and deep mourning, which 
she had never laid aside, seemed to render her case 
hopeless in Mrs. Wharton's eyes, but she was elo- 
quent on the ai/n of covering up such beautiful hair 
as that of Mrs. John Montrose, and disguising such 
a form. 

" Why, my dear madam," she exclaimed, ** excuse 
me for saying so, but it makes you look at least forty.'^ 

''I am forty-five," said Mm. John Montrose, 
drawingup her fine figure with a somewhat haughty 
expression. 

Mrs. Wharton was two years older ; it seemed to 
her approaching too near a dangerous point to name 
forty-five, and she answered quickly and nervously, 
'' Don't speak of it, my dear madam, don't speak 
of it, and nobody will suspect it ; that is^ if you 
will dress as you should do.'* 

The next day and the next were spent chiefly in 
following this autocrat of fashion from Stuart's and 
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Fountain's — then the great rival merchants of 
Roadway — ^lo various mantua-makers, milliners, 
and jewellera Colonel Montrose had given carte 
blanche to his children, and shopping with such 
resources was an employment too congenial to Mrs. 
Wharton's spirit not to be diligently pursued. It 
was to Isabelle that she at first exclusively devoted 
her cares. 

'^ Show me your bright-colotired silks and gauzes/' 
i^e said to the shopmen. '^ Bright colours always 
for brunettes, my dear/' she added in an aside to 
Isabelle. 

'' There, that lemon gauze is beautiful : fifteen 
yards of it, sir." 

'^ Will that be enough for both of us ?" asked 
Isabelle, glancing at Alice. 

" Both ! Oh, no ! I did not think of your cousin ; 
does she want a gauze dress V 

^'We always dress alike/' said Isabelle; then 
appealing to Alice, '^ Do you like this ?" 

" Oh ! that will never do for your cousin,'- inter- 
rupted Mra Wharton ; ^* the most delicate rose or 
cerulean gauze, and pearl-coloured silks — these are 
her colours,'' 

Colonel Montrose had accompanied the ladies to 
Stuart's, and was just taking his leave, when this 
little dialogue arrested him. 

e3 
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'^I wish my diildi^i to dress alike," he said, 
with more detenninatioii of mamior than the sabject 
seemed to demand. 

'' But, my dear sir, consider ; their complexions 
and styles are wholly diflferent, and what would 
become Miss Montrose with her brilliant brunette 
complexion, raven hair, and queenly form, would 
make a perfect fright-*' 

Colonel Montrose grew red. 

** Noiliing could make a fright of my pretty 
Alice," he said, as^ drawing his niece to his side, he 
looked down on her with a proud and admiring 
glance. 

Alice smiled up in those fond eyes^ and would 
have spoken, but Mrs. Wharton had perceived her 
error and hastened to coirect it 

'* I quite agree with you," she exclaimed, quickly, 
^ she is the prettiest little frury in existence, and 
might have disputed Oberon's heart wiih Titania ; 
but not if you had insisted on her wearing the dress 
of HypoUta^ Queen of the Amazons." 

A little more well-timed raillery, and a few adroit 
compliments^ and Mrs. Wharton gained her point, 
the more readily that Alice advocated her taste in 
selecting different colours for Isabelle and herself 
Colonel Montrose saw some dresses purchased for 
Alice of the same quality with those already chosen 
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for Isabelle, and then took his leave, only whispering 
to his daughter^ as he went, ^^ See that Alice has 
everything as handsome as yourself Bella.'' 

Notwithstanding these little mistakes, Mrs. 
Wharton was invaluable. She was their good 
genius, from whom they hoped to receive the clew 
which would conduct them through ail the windings 
of the labyrinth of fashionable society. Neither 
name, nor wealth, nor personal qualities would, 
without her aid, have gained them admittance to 
its inner recesses. They must have paused in its 
outer courts^ Better so, than to become the prey 
of the Centaur dwelling in its midst 

Mrs. Wharton offered to accompany her new 
friends to Saratoga. Never had she seemed so 
amiable in the eyes of her nephew, who had been 
just r^retting that his promise to travel with her 
would prevent his attending them. 

They anived at Saratoga in the afternoon. The 
United States hotel was crowded, but their rooms 
had been engaged for a fortnight Mr& Wharton 
was a habitui^ of the Springs, and was immediately 
accosted by several of the most distinguished- 
looking of those gentlemen who sat in the piazza 
or lounged about the grounda 

** Who a^ your friends f asked Mr. Bidwell, a 
youpg exquisite, who had driven the handsomest 
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carnage and horses seen in Broadway Ae lart ^- 
ter, and who was consequently an especiaL fiEkVourite 
of Mrs. Wharton — that lady keeping no carriage 
hersel£ 

*' A southern family — Montrose — good old name^ 
and wealthy too; there is a beautiful niece— a 
handsome daughter too ; — but do not lose your 
heart with her, or it will be lost indeed.'^ 

^' A dangerous competitor to Edward,'' thought 
Mrs. Wharton, and like a good aunt, she strove to 
give his attentions another direction. 

^^ Shall you be at the ball this evening ?" asked 
Mr. BidwelL 

" Certainly, — and I will introduce you, then, to 
my firiends." 

That evening, Isabelle and Alice tasted first of 
pleasure's Circean draught. There was no bitter 
in that first sip. Adulation firom strangers, affec- 
tionate smiles firom the dear home firiends, met 
them at every turn. Mr. Bidwell was introduced, 
and to Donald s great annoyance danced twice with 
Alice. He pronounced him a blockhead and an 
impertinent dandy before the evening was over. 

Edward Wharton could not solace himself in the 
same way when he found the gallant and every- 
way-distinguished Major McPherson devoting him- 
self to Isabella True, he thought the disparity 
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between ihirty-£ve and eighteen quite too great ; 
but he knew that many would not agree with him 
in opinioii, and Major McPherson ttob a man of 
acknowledged talent and courage, — ^handsome, 
graceful in manner, and above all, of higher rank 
and larger fortune than his own. What had he to 
oppose to these claims ? He glanced for a moment 
at the mirror in his room. It reflected grey eyes 
and a face of sallow hue, which presented little 
that was attractive, except to one who could read 
and value the intellect, feeling, and resolution, 
throned upon the ample brow, and giving character 
to the earnest eyes and the firmly-dosed lips. 
From his unusually prolonged contemplation of 
himself, Edward Wharton turned away with a 
sigh, murmuring, " I have nothing to offer her — 
nothing but a heart which has loved her from the 
first hour I saw her, child as she then was I" 

This discouraging soliloquy was interrupted by 
Donald, who entered to invite his firiend to join a 
party, consisting of his own family and Mr& 
Wharton, in a drive to the lake. 

" We shall dine there — take a sail on the lake, 
and return here in the evening. It wUl be a great 
relief to get away from the Springs, even for a few 
hours^'^ added Donald. 

CSaptain Wharton, though the most punctilious 
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of men, wa% £»r onoe, guilty of an impolitenesB: he 
repeated his friend's words^ '^ Qet away from the 
Springs ! Excuse me, Donald, but I thought Sara- 
toga was your Elysium," 

'' Saratoga is well enough for a man who is 
alone, and has nothing to do ; but it is quite a 
different affiur when he has ladies with him. If I 
had any reason that could be given to the world, I 
would persuade my father to be off to-day. I can- 
not bear to see Isabelle and Alice annoyed by the 
impertinent puppies here, who already seem dis- 
posed to ' bestow their tediousness ' upon them." 

<< Are you sure that they are annoyed T asked 
Captain Wharton, hesitatingly, averting his face as 
he spoka ''They may not feel these attentions 
tedious — McPherson, at least, is no puppy." 

'' No ; McPherson, I confess, is an exception ; 
though even he vexes me a little by his confident 
approach to Isabelle. But what do you think of 
that fop who danced twice with AHce yesterday 
evening ? I was provoked with her for permitting 
it" 

While conversing thus, the young men had been 
advancing to the parlour occupied by Colonel 
Montrose and his family, and had paused at the 
door as Donald completed his last sentence. Be- 
fore Wharton could reply, if he intended to do so, 
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the murmur of manly voices within the room 
reached their ears, and, with an impatient manner, 
Donald flung open the door, and discovered the 
very gentlemen whose merits he had been discus- 
sing established there, not the least, apparently, to 
the dissatisfaction of many of its previous inmatea 
As soon as Captain Wharton had been welcomed, 
and was seated in the circle, Colonel Montrose said 
to him, " You will join us, I hope, in this day at 
the Lake, for which Donald is so eager." 

Captain Wharton bowed, but, before he could 
answer in words, his attention was distracted by 
hearing Major McPherson, in eager tones, urging 
upon Isabelle one of his horses, which he declared 
to be the most beautiful and gentle of creatures — 
" exactly suited for a lady's riding/' 

Isabelle glanced doubtfully at her father, who 
met the glance with a smile, as he answered for 
her, " My daughter is much obliged to you. Major, 
and would, I dare say, accept your offer with plea- 
sure, as she has no fears in the saddle, but she 
knows I am loth to trust her on a horse with which 
I am unacquainted." 

" But this horse is so perfectly gentle. Permit 
me to order him here at once, and to attend you 
in a ride this morning. Miss Montrose." 

Mrs. Wharton thought she read acceptance in 
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Isabelle^B eyes^ and hastened to remind her of their 
excursion to the lake. Major McPherson roee 
immediately, sajring that he would not now detain 
them, but hoped that Miss Montrose would grant 
his request at some future time. Mr. Bidwell, who 
had been devoting himself to Alice, rose also, but 
paused a moment to ask if she would allow him to 
drive her to the lake in his buggy. Before she could 
answer, Donald had declined for her. ^^ My cousin 
Alice is engaged to ride with me," he said. 

" Am I, Donald ? I really did not know it," 
said Alice, laughing. 

" Perhaps you would prefer to foiget it^" mut- 
tered Donald, scarcely in an aside. 

'^ How can you fancy such a thing, Donald ? 
You know I would rather ride with you than with 
any one in the world." Perhaps there was some- 
thing of triumph in the rapid glance which Donald 
gave to Mr. Bidwell, whom he saw to be still 
lingering near them ; but if so, it was a triumph 
soon shadowed, as the truthful Alice added, ^'at 
least any one except Charlea" 

Donald scarcely knew whether he were more 
angry with Alice or with Mr. Bidwell, as he marked 
the smile lurking at the comers of that gentleman's 
mouth, when he made his bow and turned away. 
Donald hurried after him to procmre horses having 
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j ust sufficient self^mmand to get out of the hearing 
of Alice before he vented his displeasure in words. 
Havinfi: the entire arrang^ement of the party com- 
mitJto him, he placed L father, with Cother 
and aunt and Mrs. Wharton, in an open carriage, 
and had saddle horses for Isabelle, Alice, Captain 
Wharton, and himself. They set out, and falling 
in the rear with Alice, Donald soon left Isabelle to 
his friend's guidance. For the first nule or two, 
Alice found him a sUent and somewhat sullen com- 
panion ; but displeasure deeper than his must have 
given way before her joyous mood, assisted by a 
bright sun and a capital horse. 

Between Isabelle and Captain Wharton there 
was little conversation during their ride to the 
Lake, and that little on the most indifferent topics, 
— ^the weather, the scenery, the society of Saratoga, 
&C. There was not even an opportunity for the 
proflfer of that protecting care from him which 
sometimes gives to such a ride a romantic interest, 
— for the road was good, the horse gentle, and Isa- 
belle an admirable and fearless rider. Arrived at 
the Lake, they visited the scene of the battle 
between Gates and Burgoyne, and on this ground 
Captain Wharton became himself. There every 
spot was pregnant with interest for a soldier, and 
the earnest and pleased attention of those who 
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listened to him prevented his perceiving that he 
was long the only speaker, as he pointed out the 
position of the hostile forces, and sketched with a 
glowing imagination, that could not fail to kindle 
theirs, the most interesting events of the day. 

" This is one of Wharton's inspirations^'' whis- 
pered Donald to Alice : " they say, at West Point, 
he gets such fits now and then, and declaims, 
rather than converses, so eloquently that his 
listeners never grow weary, and then for days after- 
wards will be as silent as if he had made a vow 
never to speak again." 

But such silence did not now succeed to his tem- 
porary exhilaration. He had seen the cheek of 
Isabelle glow and her eye kindle at some of the 
acts of heroism he narrated, — ^he felt there was a 
sympathy between them, and dismissing Major 
McPherson from his thoughts, his spirit shook off 
its burden and rose the higher for its late depres- 
sion. 

"We are very much obliged to you, Captain 
Wharton, for the interest you have given to our 
day here,*' said Colonel Montrose, as they were 
leaving the lake to return to Saratoga, " I hope to 
visit that battle-field with you again." 

**I shall not come with you," said Alice, as 
Donald was leading her to her horse. " I hate all 
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battles and battle-fields, and hope sincerely there 
never will be another in our land.'' 

Captain Wharton looked up at Isabelle, whom 
he had just placed in her saddle ; a bright glow 
rose to her cheek, her brow, as she exclaimed, " I 
hope there are spirits in our land that would make 
a thousand such fields in defence of such principles 
as triumphed here/' 

As she concluded, her eyes fell, and she caught 
the upturned gaae of Captain Wharton. His heart 
was in that gaze. Did Isabelle read it, and was it 
in rejection of its homage that, touching her horse 
with her light riding whip, she cantered so rapidly 
away ? If this was her meaning he did not under- 
stand it, for unwonted light beamed in his face 
as, leaping to his saddle, he urged his horse to a 
pace which brought him ahnost instantly to her 
side. 

^^ Tou do not shrink from the battle-field and its 
associations as your cousin does?" he said, after 
they had ridden for some minutes in silence, " you 
have more courage than she." 

" I am not sure of that If we were actors in the 
scene, Alice would probably bear her part as well, 
or better than I, though she might be less ready to 
enter on the strife.*' 

Captain Wharton asked with a smile, ^^ Do you 
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mean to represent yourself as veiy much giyen to 
do battle T 

"No, not quite that; but I sympathize more 
than Alice does, at least I think I do, with that 
spirit which will not yield an inch to a foe.'' 

" An inch, no, not a point where honour or prin- 
ciple is concerned, that is the spirit which ever 
animates the truly nobla'' 

He spoke warmly, *and his looks were ardent as 
his speecL Again Isabelle increased her horse's 
speeT-d a^he regained her side, aad re- 
sumed the conversation. 

" To a young and lovely woman like your cousin, 
we forgive everything, and therefore I may not 
quarrel with her readiness to sacrifice principle to 
peace, but " 

" Alice sacrifice principle ! " exclaimed Isabelle 
quickly, " I did not mean to intimate that — I am 
not sure that she would not — nay, I am sure that 
she would be more steadfast in the assertion of her 
principles than I." 

" I do not see how that can consist with a de- 
termination to preserve peace at all hazarda" 

" The inconsistency is, doubtless, in my mode of 
expressing myself. I do not know how it is, but 
while I cannot think of Alice as doing battle for 
anything, I can still less fancy her as yielding a 
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principle. Is there not such a thing as passive 
resistance T 

'^ Yes — it is that which makes quakers and 
martyrs," 

" Ah ! that is it — I have always thought Alice 
would make a good martyr." 

"The martyr may make his faith venerated, 
but it is the hero who bears it on to triumph." 

" And is not the martyr a hero too ? " 

" He is — ^the noblest of heroes. But the world 
needs heroism of another sort— heroism which will 
strike boldly, as well as stand firmly for the right" 

'' That is the heroism which seems to me most 
attraetiva It has at least the hope of success, and 
the glow and impetus of action to support it But 
to stand still against opposing crowds — ^to be borne 
down, crushed — ah ! — the divine must support the 
human, before we can choose such a &te." She 
paused a moment reverently, and then added, '^ I 
shudder, I grow pale at legends of the dungeon 
and the rack, but those of the battle-field kindle 
my spirit to a glow." 

Isabelle spoke with unusual excitement — ^her 
fiwje was flushed — her eyes sparkled — she sat more 
erect in her saddle, as if nerving herself for some 
deed of daring. Never had Wharton admired her 
so much. ^^ Such," he said to himself, ^' should be 
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the qurit of a acddiei^s wife — die looks as if she 
could do battle by his sida'* 

Ah, Oaptain Whart<m ! Is that all ? Does she 
look as if she could wait and watch patiently for 
his return — as if she could fear for his life, yet the 
fear be unspoken, lest it should be as a chain on 
his spirit, holding him bade firom the path of 
honour — as if she could see woe worse to her than 
the dungeon or the stake, approaching, and be 
STILL? Such is the heroism often demanded of 
woman — ^the heroism of the martyr, not the soldier. 

" See Wharton," shouted Donald ; ** you and 
Isabelle have passed the road/' 

They looked back — the carriage had already 
proceeded some fifty yards down a road to the left, 
and Alice was waiting at the turn, while Donald 
followed to recall them, and they were riding — 
whither ? — 

To whatever bourne it might have been, it is one 
they will not soon reach, for, obeying the call, they 
turn back, and ere they have finished their con- 
fused excuses for the blunder, the unwonted light 
has faded firom the countenance of Wharton, and 
he has b^un again to ask himself whether it 
would be honourable for a soldier who had no 
fortune but his sword, to marry, and above all, to 
many an heiress. It was a question which he had 
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asked himself every day since he had left New 
York, and to which he had yet obtained no 
satisfactory answer. That evening, as he found 
his place at Isabelle's side usurped by Major 
McPherson, as he strove in vain to catch, even 
for an instant, the glance of the eyes smiling so 
brightly on his superior, he thought it was answered 
for him. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

** It were all one, 
That I should love a bright, particular star, 
And think to wed it ; she *8 so much above me. 
In her bright radiance and collateral heat 
Must I be comforted, not in her s^^re.'' 

" EbWABD, what are your intentions in relation to 
Miss Montrose f was the startling question of 
Mrs. Wharton to her nephew, as they took their 
seats in a retired part of the grounds to which he 
had accompanied her at her request 

" My intentions in relation to Miss Montrose ! " 
exclaimed Captain Wharton, surprised out of all 
conventional proprieties. 

" Yes - pray don't repeat my words, as if you 
did not understand me." 

" I really do not, my dear aunt" 

" In plain language, then,— do you mean to 
marry Isabelle Montrose ?** 

Captain Wharton was in an agony. Fastidious 
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to a fault in his notions of the delicacy of woman, 
and the care with which a man of honour was 
bound to guard that delicacy, he trembled at 
the carelessness with which his aunt spoke the 
name he would scarce have dared to breathe — 
spoke it too in connection with so strange a ques- 
tion. 

Marry Isabelle Montrose ! He who might hope 
to be so blest, should find his heart too fall' for 
speech, or if speak it he did, it should be in the 
hushed tones in which men speak their hopes of 
heaven. 

" Pray aunt, be careful," he ejaculated. 

« There is no one within hearing," she replied— 
" still, it may be as well not to call names — I will 
be as careful as you please, if you will only be plain." 

" It is a subject on which I would rather not be 
questioned." 

" And why not V 

Edward Wharton was always polite, generally 
affectionate to his aunt, who, though usually re- 
garded as a heartless, as well as worldly woman, 
had been kind to him in his orphan boyhood, but 
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aid him in what she supposed to be his serious 
designs, but, if she had mistaken him, as it now 
seemed to her she must have done, there need 
nothing more be said, — she would find some excuse 
for leaving their present party and resuming their 
original intentions. If they set out to-morrow — 
and to-day would be enough to pack their trunks — 
they would still be in time to meet the Laights 
and the Vaughans in New York.'^ 

Captain Wharton had at first made some effort to 
stop this flow of eloquence, but he apologized and 
protested in vain, and taught by past experience, 
he at length became silent and allowed the stream to 
exhaust itself. When at last his aunt paused, he 
soothed her wounded self-love by a few well-timed 
assurances of his gratitude for her affection, and his 
confidence in her generous regard for his interests — 
he assured her that he had yet made no decision 
on the very deUcate subject to which she had 
referred, but he would be glad to hear anything that 
could be said by so true a friend as his aunt Wharton. 

Her pride thus pacified, and her sense of power 
satisfied, Mr& Wharton, laying her hand on her 
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nephew's arm, said earnestly, " You know, my dear 
Edward, that, having no children of my own, I 
have always regarded you as my son, and there is 
nothing I can have more at heart than your success 
in life. You have no fortune of your own, and 
your commission, though it may give you the 
means of Uving veiy handfiomely as a single man, 
is nothing to marry upon, — ^you must therefore 
look out for fortune in a wife. — But what's the 
matter, Edward f she exclaimed in surprise, as 
Captain Wharton sprang from his seat 

"Nothing, aunt — ^pray go on,'' he replied, re- 
seating himseK with a resolute air. 

" Well — as I was saying — fortune cannot be dis- 
pensed with by you in a matrimonial arrangement, 
and it seems to me that, in the young lady of whom 
we were speaking,'' — Captain Wharton set his teeth 
firmly together, and wrapped his arms closely 
around him, — " this absolute essential of fortune is 
united with more of attraction than is ordinarily to 
be found. Her beauty — " 

" Pray do not speak of it," muttered Captain 
Wharton, between his teetL 
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" Why — how needlessly cautious you are — there 
is no one near us. But, to say all in a word— I 
fancied in New York that you were as fuUy aware 
as I of the advantages of the connection, and yet, 
yesterday evening and the evening before, you 
suffered another to take your place at her side, and 
that other one who is evidently in love with her, 
and who, if he be older than yourself, has both 
higher rank and larger fortune to recommend 
him." 

"And may therefore be supposed to be disin- 
terested in his affection — may he not T 

" Why — ^yes — I suppose he may — ^he can afford 
it" 

" Then his offering is worthier than mine-let it 
be accepted. I have loved her — I love her — how 
dearly, let the future show. I knew not till she 
taught me, how much purity might be mingled 
with passion in man's heart — yet the passion was 
80 strong that it might have overborne honour. To 
win the priceless treasures of her love I might have 
consented to be suspected of interested motives — 
might have consented to receive all where it would 
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have been my delight to bestow all ; but I thank 
you for having shown me that the shadow of my 
dishonour would have fallen on her — ^that the 
world might have dared to believe that I, to whom 
the lightest touch of her hand, the faintest breath 
of her lip, were of more value than all the treasures 
of earth's mines — that I had seen in her — in her, 
the bright, the beautiful, to whom my soul has 
looked as to its star of hope, — only a not altogether 
unworthy appendage to the gold I sought Never 
— ^never — shall so degrading aja imagination be 
associated with her through &ult of mine^ — ^no, if 
assured that I could make her mine to-morrow, I 
would not do it at such expense to her. Your 
question is answered, madam ; no one but you 
would have dared to utter to me such doubts of my 
toith and honour : I may live to thank you for it 
— but now — oh, aimt ! — aunt ! — I will try to for- 
give you, but had your words been blows struck on 
my bared and quivering heart, the agony you have 
inflicted had been less. Now, farewell— we must not 
meet again — do not attempt to follow or to speok 
to me— I have no friend ! My life is desolate I" 
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Captain Wh&rton bad risen and stood before bis 
aunt as be spoke — bis figure drawn to its full beigbt^ 
his &uce pale witb passion. Tbe superficial woman 
of tbe world was awed by bis eye into silence, but, 
as be turned away, she recovered her voice and 
called after him, " Edward, my dear Edward 
pray come back and let us talk this over^ I do not 
imderstand you at all, you must have mistaken me 
altogether." 

He held on bis way to the bouse, never once 
looking bacL 

'' I do believe be has gone mad. I have a great 
mind to ask young Montrose to go after him, he 
may shoot or drown bimseK, or something, and 
that would make such a noise here, it really would 
be dreadfiiL" 

Mrs. Wharton could not remain quiet She rose 
and followed Captain Wharton to the bousa She 
went -to his room: the door was locked; she 
knocked, she entreated to be admitted, but, during 
tbe time her fear of observation suffered her to 
stand there, not a sound gave token that her words 
fell on other than dead walls. 
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Within those walls sat CSaptain Wharton, as still 
and apparently as insensihle as they. ^ How, 
without attracting obser?ati<Mi, should he leave 
Saratoga ! How rranoYe frc»D her whom he had 
been suspected of dishonouring by wM^Tig her the 
object of low, sordid qieculation? Had she sus- 
pected him of sudi motives? No," was the indig- 
nant response of his agitated soul ; '^ she better 
knows her worth, nor would Donald so dishonour 
me ; but her &ther, her mother, the world I" and 
again, the head which had drojqped at thought of 
her was raised as if to defy that wodd. 

Such were the subjects which, in every vaiying 
shape and shade of thou^t^ rushed through his 
mind, inteirupted by no sound, not even by the 
calls of his aunt^ At length, however, he starts 
forward ; he hears a firm, elastic tread — tiie tread 
of youtii in its unbroken vigour and unclouded hope 
— ^but it was not this that dispelled his dreams- 
Lighter steps were there and voices gentle, yet gay, 
and once a low sweet laugh fell on his ear. The 
manly tread was Donald's, and Isabelle and Alice 
were his companions. 
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" Go on," he heard Donald say, " I will be with 
you in a moment, but I must first see Wharton, 
and bring him along." 

" Shall I see hun T he asked himsel£ The 
question was not answered, when there was a knock 
at his door, and acting, as we generally do in 
matters so deeply affecting the heart, on impulse, 
he rose and opened it 

" Come, Wharton — why, my dear fellow, what is 
the matter? are you ill ?" 

" No." 

" Are you sure ? I never saw you look so pale ; 
but that is only another reason why you should 
come with me ; we are going to ride — only Alice, 
Isabelle, and I — and I want you to take one of my 
plagues off my hands ; Alice is as much as I can 
manage, I will leave Belle to yoiL" 

How strangely are the emotions of a human 
spirit concealed &om its fellow spirits! Is it in 
mercy, lest, with such power to torture, man should 
become a fiend, and earth a hell ? 

For a moment Captain Wharton thought of ac- 
cepting the invitation given by his friend. It would 
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be one <lay> one blissful day, wrung from the dosing 
hand of the destiny which \iiras stamping " Ichabod " 
on his life. But no— he could not trust himself ; 
and his friend scarce perceived that there had been 
hesitation^ when he answered, ^ Donald, I cannot 
go, I must write letters ; I have received intelli- 
gence this morning which will make it necessary 
for me to go to Washington. Excuse me to your 
sister and cousin.'' 

" Oh certainly ! " replied I)onald, a little piqued, 
that an invitation of whose joyful acceptance he 
had felt confident^ should be declined. '^I will 
apply to Major McPherson to relieve me ; he will, 
I have no doubt, take the place which you 
declina" 

A dark flvish rose to the face of Captain Wharton, 
he raised his hand to his head, and reeled back 
against the wall neajr which he stood. Donald*s 
pique was gone in a moment 

" Wharton ! " he cried, ** you are ill, what is the 
matter?" 

" Only a little dizziness — I will lie down, and 
you will excuse me.*' 
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" Oh yes 1 " though I must have both Belle and 
Ally on my hands — ^for to tell you the truth, Isa- 
belle told me she would not ride with McPherson." 

" Poor fellow I" soliloquized Donald, as he 
turned away, after seeing his friend on his bed, " I 
hope he is not really ill — it was a shame in me to 
tease him about McPherson. I begin to think 
Alice is. right, and that he is in love with Belle — I 
wonder if she cares for him. She might make a 
more brilliant match, perhaps ; but I do not know 
a person in the world, I should like to call brother 
as Wharton — except it might be Charles, and that," 
— and a smile broke over his face at the thought — 
" may be accomplished in another way." 

No sooner had Donald's steps died on the ear of 
Captain Wharton than, starting from his recum- 
bent posture, he locked his door, and began to 
gather together the articles of clothing or conve- 
niences of the toilette, which lay scattered about 
his room, and packing them, or rather throwing 
them in his trunks. The late interview had decided 
his course. One such day— one such hour, as 
Donald had proposed to him, and everything would 
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be foigoftten but ibe paaaioDate kn^ii^ of his o 
heart He must pot distance^ mioonquerable d 
tsmce, between him and tempftation. The decision 
once made, he lost no time in its execation. It was 
now ten ; in one honr a stage would leave Saratoga 
for Albany, and he would be ready for it Histnmks 
packed, his next task was to write a note to Donald 
and his aont He promised the former that he 
should hear from him from Washington, whither 
he was going immediately on baanesSb To the 
latter he wrote : ^ I cannot see you at present ; 
our recent interview was too painful— I will endea- 
▼our to forget it before we meet again. Now I go 
to Washington and hope to obtain orders to some 
distant frontier station. I can say no more." 

These notes having been prepared, Captain 
Wharton rang for a servant, and having given his 
directions respectiiig his baggage, he ascertained 
from him that Donald had set out on his lide with 
Isabelle and Alice, and that he might therefore 
make those adieus, which his respect for Colonel 
and Mrs. Montrose prompted him to make in 
person, without danger of encountering her whom 
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he dared to meet. To their parlour he accordingly 
proceeded, where he was received kindly, though 
with evident surprise ; Donald having reported him 
tooiUtoride. Their regrets at the necessity which 
compelled his sudden departure, gratified him by 
proving that the presumption of which he was 
ready to accuse himself, or the base selfishness of 
which his aunt had suspected him, had not been 
seen by them. He left respectful messenges for his 
daughter and niece with Colonel Montrose, replied 
with expressions of gratitude which promised nothing 
to the invitations to Montrose Hall, and departed. 
Travelling was not then so rapid as at present, 
but Captain Wharton went post ; and in six days 
from that on which he left Saratoga, he was in 
Washington, and had obtained from the War 
Department, orders to Tampa Bay on the Gulf of 
Mexico, then our most distant southern station. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** You cram those worda into mine ears against 
The stomach of my sense." 

^ Not that the blush to wooers dear, 
Nor paleness that of maiden fear." 

If the departure of Captain Wharton left a cloud 
upon any spirit at Saratoga, it^ not visible to 
the general eye. Perhaps, Major McPherson may 
have thought that "the beautiful brunette," as 
Isabelle was called, did not receive his homage 
quite so flatteringly as at first, but the difference, 
if difference there were, was too slight to discourage 
him, and he was still, whenever she would peimit 
it, her partner in the evening quadriUe and the 
morning ride. Alice was so assiduously attended 
by Donald, that though many admired her, not 
even Mr. Bidwell could mark his admiration by 
any very particular attentions. The latter gentle- 
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man had lost his most efficient coadjutor in Mrs. 
Wharton, who had left Saratoga soon after her 
nephew, accompanying a party to Niagara and 
Canada^ 

At the time of which we speak, the arrival of 
the mail was not a matter of hourly or even of 
daily occurrence Twice a week, on Wednesday 
and Saturday mornings, the saloons of the United 
States and Congress Hall were filled with anxious 
expectants ; then rides and drives, and all the 
usual sources of amusement were relinquished^ to 
watch for the arrival of the mail-coach, and to wait 
in all the varied states of feeling, induced by varied 
circumstances :and temperaments, for the opening 
of the bag and the distribution of its load of joy 
and sorrow. Among these expectants, Alice was 
at this time one of the most animated and eager, 
for each;mail, she hoped, would bring the welcome 
tidings of the arrival of the frigate '* Oonstitution," 
and, Qonsequently, of Charles in the United States, 
from a cruise of three years in the Mediterranean. 
Like all aefisitive persons, Alice was reserved in the 
expression of her feelings, but this glad expectatioii 
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of her brother seemed to her so natural, ahnost so 
necessary, that she thought herself secure of uni- 
yersal sympathy, and never dreamed of disguismg 
her joyful hope or her bitter disappointment 
Little did she understand the remarks of some 
ladies on her " a/m/icMe enthusiasm,*^ or the covert 
mahce with which others complimented her on her 
" naivete wnd gracey* as she sprang forward to re- 
ceive the packet held up to her view by her uncle 
or Donald, long before they reached her. 

Isabelle had scarce more knowledge of the world 
than Alice; yet she either understood its tone 
more readily, or felt it more keenly. None could 
see any manifestation of interest in her manner 
during these houra of expectation. Indeed she 
either was, or seemed from contrast with her 
cousin, more cold and listless than at other timea 
Yet a close observer might have marked that, 
though she never asked the question '' Any letters 
for me ?" even with her eyes, her cheek became 
somewhat paler when "No letters for you, my 
daughter," fell on her ear ; or if a letter were 
handed her, a flush rose quickly to her brow, to 
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fade as quickly when the superscription in the 
hand of some old home-friend met her view. 
Could she have hoped that the looks, whose tale of 
passionate admiration the lips had failed to utter, 
might seek an interpreter in written words ? 

Time, moving on with noiseless course, accele- 
rated or retarded by no hopes or fears, brought at 
length the day and the hour. The " Constitution " 
had arrived : her arrival was announced at Saratoga, 
and the Montroses hastened to Boston, the port at 
which she had entered, to meet Charles. On that 
meeting we will not linger. Words can do little to 
convey an image of the mother's mingled pride 
and tenderness, as she leaned, faint with agitation, 
on the manly breast of him whom she had once 
borne in her arms and piUowed on her bosom ; or 
the emotion of the sister — an emotion too glad for 
words, too deep for smiles — to which only tears, the 
ever-ready language of humanity, could give fit 
expression. The welcome of Donald and Isabelle 
was scarce less joyful than that of Alice; while 
Colond Montrose looked almost as proudly happy 
as his sister-in-law. 
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But this was noi llie omly meetiiig of tlie day. 
Mr. Biowne, scmpiiiloiis in the perfoanance of his 
dnty as a idatzve, called in die afternoon on his 
sister and nieoe, aoocnnpanied by Mrs. Browne and 
Miss Browne, their youngest^ and now only mi- 
married daughter. These ladies were dressed inery 
gaily and in all the extravagances of the £s»bion of 
that day. They met Mrs. CSiailes Montrose and 
Alice with nmdi cordiality, and extended their call 
to the other members of the party. 

Charles, who had been compelled to leave his 

Mends for some hours, tor doty on board the 

frigate, returned in the evening in company with a 

g^itleman, seemingly somewhere between thirty 

and forty years of age, whom he presented as his 

cousin, George Browne. The impression made on 

his new acquaintances by the younger Browne will 

be best shown by the conversation which succeeded 
his departure. 

^^ Mamma^"' said AHce, ^^ my cousin George looks 
older than I thought him. He seems forty at 
least" 

'* He is not so old, my dear, by more than ten 
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years. He looks thin and pala Perhaps he con- 
fines himself too closely to business^ though my 
brother, I think, used to fear that he would be a 
Uttle wUA'' 

" A fear," said Colonel Montrose, " which I should 
imagine, from appearances, had not been without 
foundation.'^ 

" Do you think so, sir ? I should be very sorry," 
exclaimed Mrs. Charles Montrose. 

'^ Of course I can know nothing, my dear madam ; 
I can only suspect. He is very gentlemanly in 
appearance, and would be handsome if he looked 
in good health." 

'* And splendidly dressed," said Isabelle, a gleam 
of humour lighting up eyes that had of late been 
somewhat too grave in their expression. 

"And splendidly dressed," repeated Colonel 
Montrose, " yet I acknowledge I should be grieved 
to see Donald look like him." 

" Little danger of that, sir, I hope," said Donald, 
pressing the hand his father held out to him in 
speaking. 

Did Colonel Montrose apprehend danger for his 
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son, and thus delicately remind him that the hap- 
piness of others was boimd up in his well-being. 
We know not ; but if it were so, he did well to seek 
to place no bond on him stronger than that of 
grieving the hearts that loved him. It was too late 
to curb one who had hitherto known no ruler but 
his own wilL 

To be quite impartial we should, perhaps, permit 
the reader to hear a conversation, occurring about 
the same time with that we have just reported, at 
Mr. Browne's. 

Mrs. and Miss Browne, dressed for display, sat 
in their drawing-room, impatiently expecting the 
arrival of the son and brother who had promised 
to accompany them to a concert He was late, and 
was accosted somewhat fretfully on his entrance. 

" Why, (Jeorge, where have you been so late ?" 

" To see la petite et la jolie Alice. Have you 
seen her ? The prettiest fairy — " 

" Alice !" exclaimed his sister, "why, she is not 
so small, she is as tall as I am." 

" Is she ?" returned the brother, with a super- 
cilious stare at his sister's certainly not fairy form. 
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" I did not measure her height, but I saw that she 
was slight, and delicate, and graceful as a flower 
that sways to every breeza" 

" You are really quite poetical You must have 
lost your heart," sneered the amiable sister. 

" Heart !'* was the contemptuous exclamation in 
reply, " I would lose a fortime in exchange for a toy 
so exquisite.*' 

" For my part, I think. Miss Isabelle Montrose is 
a thousand times more beautiful and more distmgu^ 
in appearance," — Miss Browne liked a seasoning 
of French as well as her brother — " and with her 
you might gain a fortime instead of losing one." 

" Thank you for the suggestion, my considerate 
sister, — she is the most brilliant brunette I ever 
saw, and has a splendid figure certainly, — somewhat 
too Jimo-like for my taste ; but, if you will ascer- 
tain the number of thousands she will bring with 
her, I may be induced to overlook that" 

" Here comes mamma, and I hope you will be 
induced to go with us at once, — ^we shall lose all 
the best music as it is.*- 

Several weeks passed after the arrival of the 
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" Constitution'' before Charles was freed from duty 
on board of her, and during these weeks Colonel 
Montrose remained in Boston, that his nephew 
might be as n^uch as possible with his mother and 
sister. The family of Mr. Browne made frequent 
visits to the Tremont, and gave one laborious 
dinner to the Montrose party; yet their inter- 
course could scarcely be considered intimate, except 
on the part of George Browne. He was quite an 
example of an attentive nephew and cousin. Yet 
he did not like the recognition in speech of the 
very relationship which exerciaed so great an in- 
fluence on his actions. 

. " Good morning, cousin George," said Alice, ex- 
tending her hand to him in welcome. She had 
met him at the door of the parlour, as she was 
going to her room to dress for morning visits. He 
led her back to the sofa, and seating himself at her 
side, said, *' Alice, what a perfect Southerner you 
have become with your cousin George." 

** Excuse me," said Alice, colouring and with- 
drawing her hand, ** I will not offend again in the 
same way, Mr. Browne." 
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" Worse and worse/' he exclaimed, endeavouring 
to repossess himself of her hand. 

« What shall I say, then ? " 

*' George— to be sure." 

" Geoige ! " exclaimed Alice, her eyes opening 
wide with astonishment ; " impossible ! " 

"And why impossible? You say Donald to 
Lieutenant Montrose." 

" Oh ! that is quite different : Donald is like 
my brother — I have grown up with him and 
scarcely know any difference between him and 
Charlea" 

" I have no ambition to be like your brother, 
dear Alice, but — " a movement in the room ar- 
rested his attention, and, on looking around, Donald 
stood before them. When he had entered or how 
much of the conversation he had overheard, they 
knew not, but Alice, before the day was over, had 
reason to believe that he had at least heard her 
avowal of sisterly feeling to him. 

A ball was to be given on board the ** Consti- 
tution/' and a few hours after the conversation with 
Geoige Browne, Alice sat with her brother and 
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Donald, talking over the coming i^te. Affcer a 
while Charles left the room to seek for Isabelle, 
whose hand he wished to secure for the first dance. 
Alice seemed to have fallen into a reverie after his 
departure, and Donald sat for some time gazing 
silently upon her downcast fece. Suddenly looking 
up, and meeting his eyes with an open smile, she 
said, " Donald, I want you to engage yourself to 
me for that first dance." 

It was just what Donald desired, yet he was 
vexed that Alice should have asked it— it was too 
sisterly a fi'eedom. 

" That will never do," he replied in a tone of 
pique — " you cannot dance with your brother, you 
know" 

" Oh ! but you are not my brother — though — " 

" No, nor ever <jan be, Alice," interrupted the 
impetuous Donald — " and I wish you would cease 
that ridiculous habit of speaking of me as your 
brother." 

Her pride and tenderness both wounded to the 
quick, the blood rushed to the very temples of 
Alice, and rising to leave the room, she strove to 
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say, " I b^ your pardon/* but her voice was choked 
by an irrepressible sob, and though she turned her 
head quickly away, Donald saw the tears that 
hung upon her lashes. In an instant, he was at 
her side, his arm was around her vainly struggling 
form and he was 'exclaiming, '^ Alice — dear Alice 
— ^you cannot misunderstiand me. If I would not 
be your brother, it is only because I would be 
something dearer — your lover, Alice, — ^your hus- 
band." 

These last words were whispered in her ear, as 
she rested her head against his shoulder, endeavour- 
ing to hide there the tears which his first address had 
caused. Quickly raising it, she now looked with a 
frightened expression in his face, exclaiming as she 
did so, *' Oh Donald ! Donald I do not say such 
terrible worda" 

" And why terrible, Alice ? Are not lovers — " 
"Oh I do not repeat them, Donald— do not 
repeat them — ^you frighten me." 

" But why, Alice ? Cousins marry every day." 
" But not brothers and sisters, Donald — my 
brother Donald — my darling brother,"— and while 
VOL. L G 
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bestowii^ on him these endearing epithets, the 
innocent giil passed her ann around his nedc, and 
suffered her cheek to rest against his as he bent 
over her, seeming to wish by the tenderness of the 
tie she admitted, to wta him from aU demiefoit any 
other. But this freedom, to from chanmngDonaM, 
maddened him, by showing the entirety diflGsient 
character of the affection of Alice for him^ and of 
that with whidi he regarded her. 

" Oh Alice ! ** he exclaimed, ** would that we had 
never met till now !** 

^' Do not say 00, Donald, I love you so dearly; I 
could never love a stranger as I iove my brothers— 
you and Charles." 

" Never love a stranger cu you love us — but you 
will love one better one day, you will marry — ** 

" Never, Donald — never. I will never marry, 
but I wlQ live at dear Montrose Hall as I always 
have done, and we shall grow old together, always 
loving each other as we have done from our diild- 
hood." 

" And you will never marry another ? Do you 
promise this?'* 
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" Ok yes f I promise, and you, Donald, you will 

< 

lore me just as you always have ^ne^^-^as your 
sister Alice?" 

** I will love you ever and only, Alice.** 

*' Sster, Donald — say your fflster Alica*' 

** I cannot, Alice — ^I wiH Ufot repeat what you 
dread to hear, but do not ask mo to call you by a 
name my heart disowns.** 

" Oh Donald ! how unidbad — ^you have made me 
so miserable, and you will not say this Httle word 
to comfort me !" 

Teara were again glistening in the eyes of Alice, 
as she fixed them on her cousin; and Donald 
though he had resisted her words, was overpowered 
by their mute appeal " My sister Alice," he said, 
with a sad, &int smile, while the axm which had 
been folded around her, feU heavily to his side. She 
seized his hand and clasped it in hers, a^ she cried, 
" Thank you — ^thank you — my brother Donald. 
Now we win forget all this foUy, and remember 
only that we are true brother and true sister." 

" And that you are not to marry ?" 

" No— but to, live on at Montrose Hall and be 
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your houaekeeper, perfaapB, one of these days ; but 
I must leare you now to diess'' — and dropping the 
hand which no longer sou^t to detain her, Alice 
hastened to h^ room, not to dress, but to throw 
herself upon h^ bed, and weep bitterly over this 
first doud in h^ hitherto serene sky. Smile not 
at her grief| sage read^, till you have fdt what it 
was to have some quiet home affection on which 
your heart had rested without an apprehension or 
a doubt, suddenly transformed into a selfish, ex* 
acting passion, firom which you shrank, yet which 
you could not crush without remorse, because it 
wore the &ce, and spoke in the tones of the old 
love. 
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CHAPTER X. 

^^ Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined, 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find." 

<< PEBFEcrr love casteth out fear/' saith the Book of 
Wisdom. We think the converse of this proposi- 
tion is also true, and that in just so far as we fear, 
we cease to love. Think of this, ye who, lovjng 
fondly and truly, would yet constrain those you 
love by fear of the clouded brow, the sharp reb\ike, 
the coldly sullen manner, or, worst of all fears to a 
generous spirit, the fear of inflicting pain on super- 
sensitive feelings. Would you know the signs of 
the decay of affection sproduced by such means- 
recognize them in the anxious eye of your friend, 
no longer confident of kind interpretation,- in the 
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solicitous maimer, studious to avokl all that could 
displease, and to surround you, at whatever expense 
to himself or others, with gratifications^ — ^in the re- 
solution which endures all ia silence, rather than 
cast the lightest shadow on your sky. It is true 
that in all this fear mimics love, but like most 
mimics, it caricatures its onginaL Iti s true, too, 
that only those whomi we love have tiie power 
to inspire such fear ; but it is no less true, that they 
must choose between the two modes of infliu^ce, 
for where the spirit of love is, there must be 
liberty. 

Donald Montrose, without reasoning on this sub* 
ject, felt that the smiles with which Alice now ever 
received him, h^ more than usually affectionate 
manner, and her evident solicitude, ou all occasions, 
to mark thaJt he occupied no lasa of her atteutiDU 
than her brother Charles^ were not ju-oofs of in- 
creased affection. Angry with her, yet without 
ostensible cause of anger, or of reasonable com- 
plaint, he grew coldly sullen, and bitterly sarcastia 
Ever at her side during the day, watchful of her 
every look and movement, the night usually found 
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him dissatisfied with her, and scarcely less dissatis- 
fied with liiTifMiftlf- He who had never been denied 
a gratification, had not the majesty of soul which 
commands the tempestuous sea of passion : this is 
a power bom only amidst conflict Tet neither 
was Donald altogether destitute of generous im- 
pulses ; he saw and loathed the selfishness of which 
he was guilty. Something of remorse seized on 
his sfMiit — a feeling with all the bitterness of peni- 
iencei but none of its salutary power to win the 
sinner from the evil for which he suffei^ To 
escape ita stix^, he fled at night from loneliness 
and quiet to scenes of reckless dissipation. In 
these scenes George Browne was his leader, *' only/' 
as he said, '^ to give him a glance behind the scenes 
of that stage on which the decorous drama of 
Boston life was enacted." Donald long contiaued 
a spectator, rather than an actor, in Bacchanalian 
revels, and the mad excitements of the gaming- 
table. Not at once can youth hush the voices 
which are borne to it on the wings of memory, 
voices so tender and so sad, seeking to lure it from 
the companionship of vice to purer pleasures and 
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holier associations. But he who seeks amusement 
in thb wild extravagances or reckless follies of 
others, is inhaling an impure atmosphere^ under 
whose exhausting influence the vigour of iiis soul 
will hAe, and his power to resist temptation fail 

Though the freedom of a hotel life had screened 
Donald from the observation of those who would 
have been wounded by his frequent visiter to ^e 
scenes we have indicated rather than described^ yet 
the vigilance of affection could not be entirely 
blind to the change passing over him^ and this 
chiange seemed to Colonel and Mrs. Montrose in 
some way the result of his association with Geoige 
Browne. It was, therefore, with little pleasure 
that, when after gome weeks of travel, during which 
they had heard the roar of Niagara, and floated 
over the crystal waters of Jjake George, they came 
to Newport, even then a place of great resort to 
visitors from the South, they found George Browne 
awaiting them, evidently by appointment with 
Donald. 

" I am sure I do not see what pleasure you can 
take in that Browne's society," said Colonel Mon- 
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trose to Donald the first time he found himself 
alone with him after this unwelcome meeting. 
'^ He seems to me as thorough and as shallow-pated 
a coxcomb as I ever met ; and, besides, I have no 
doubt he is Yankee enough to cheat you out of 
your very eyes, if you do not keep a sharp look- 
out" 

" Do not fear, sir; as I shall neither sell to him 
nor buy firom him, he can make nothing out of me," 
was Donald*s thoughtless reply. 

At Newport, our party established themselves 
very agreeably in the house of a widow lady who eked 
out a small income by the profits she obtained firom 
filling her large and pleasantly situated house with 
boarder& No Ocean House, or Atlantic, or Bellevue 
then offered its accommodation to the visitors at 
this spot of romantic beauty ; and the only place 
of public entertainment was too Uttle inviting to 
tempt even the gentlemen to leave for it the clean, 
comfortable, and well-ordered mansion of their 
hostes& The absence of great hotels will show ^t 
once that Newport was not then, as now, the resort 
of crowds of fashionable idlers; yet among the 
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comparatiyely few oongregated t&ere jnight be 
found varied elem^its of characteTy capable of an 
infiidtade of <x)m\>iM^ou»t praeenting a not alto- 
gether iininteiestiAg study to the philoeophical 
observer. There was the Southern planter, courte- 
ous and somewhat foimal in loanner, with a generous 
disdain of everything mean and petty, which viodi- 
cated his claim to H^ epithet -chivalrouii^ yet etung 
by false accusation and bitter taunt into^an ira3ci- 
bility and haughty arrogaaoe foreign to his nature ; 
and beside him tiie New England trader, desig- 
nated by him with almost fi^ce emjduisis, the 
Yankee, who, having acquired wealth by his own 
skill or industry, was proud of it as a warrior of 
his trophies, and displayed it with a bustling osten- 
tation too little soffccKied by the refinements which 
he had not had time to study. There w^e the 
children of both these classes, lavishing the money 
which the first could ill spaje, and the last had 
hardly earned, in efforts to outdo each other in ex- 
travagance ; and there were sharpers ready either 
in the bargain or at the gaming-table to avail them- 
selves of the folly of both. As few of the old 
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gentry of New Ei^laad visited Newport at this 
tune, these were the grand shades distinguishing 
the classes most frequently to be found there ; but 
there were besides a thousand nicer touches dis-^ 
criminating individual character. Perhaps these 
were more decidedly marked in those who, by the 
successful induGrtay of their parents, had attained 
wealth and social position beyond their early ex- 
pectationa. than in any other dasa 

^* My dear cousui, what a delightful rest it is to 
be near you/' said Qearge Browne one day, as he 
threw himself with a thoroughly exhausted air into 
a chair beside Alice. 

^ What great exertion has so fatigued you V- 
asked Alica 

^' No positive exertion ; my exhaustion is the 
efifect of that sympathy firom which every delicate 
Ofganization suffers when observing the labours of 
othera" 

^' And may I ask whose Herculean labours hav^ 
80 effected your delicate organization this mom* 
ing ?" asked Mrs. John Montrose, who having en> 
tered. unseen by him, had overheard his last remark, 
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which he oertainly had not intended for her ear. 
There was in truth a certain stateliness about this 
lady which inspired even those she liked with some 
degree of awe, and which was so marked to Mr 
Browne, that even his self-esteem did not wholly 
preserve him from its subduing influence. Fairly 
caught, however, as he now was, he had sufficient 
audacity to conceal his annoyance, and answered, 
'* I believe, Mrs. Montrose, that I must exercise 
the privilege of a Yankee, and answer that question 
by another. Have you noticed since you have 
been among us the contrast between the repose of 
manner prevalent in southern society, at lea^ 
among southern ladies^** bowing to the ladies before 
him, '^ and the fussy, fidgetty, laborious - wh«l 
shall I say — I hate the word, and yet I believe I 
must use it — geTUilUy of many here ?" 

" like you, I dislike that phrase— gentility, and 
besides, I am not sure I understand it May I ask 
a definition?*' asked Mrs. Montrose, with quiet 
gravity, unappeased by his adroit compliment to 
her countrywomen, or herself 

'^ My dear madam, you have given me a most 
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difficult task ; I would as soon undertake to paint 
the hues of a dying dolphin as to define it; it 
Varies with varying place and circumstance. With 
you it wears the quiet aspect of one who, assured 
of her place and satisfied with it, does that which 
seems proper and graceftd in her own eyes, without 
asking ^what will others say? But with many 
here, and especially with those whom I have been 
visiting this morning, it consists in acting always 
and in aU things as if en pleine conr — ^in jostling 
your way into a prominent position, and assuming 
when there a sort of chevaux de frise — a some- 
thing which speaks as plainly as words, ' Come 
not near, for I am greater than thou.* The first is 
a garment, it may be^^of rich, it may be of simple 
material, fitting gracefully and easily ; the second 
one which, always glittering and showy, bangs 
awkwardly on the wearer and constrains every 
movement by its tightness." 

This speech was artfully adapted to propitiate 



Mrs. Montrose, and, doubtless, was not far from ex- 
pressing her own conviction ; but she was too acute 
not to see its object, and too proud not to resent 
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the effort to play upon her self-love, and^'withmib 
the least softening of mdumer, she replied, ^ With- 
out being a very keen observer, I may confess that 
I have seen the dififerences you describe, but they 
seemed to me indicative rather of classes than 
countries. J£ there is generally a greater love of 
display in the Northern than in the Southern 
States, we must in candour confess that there is 
more of splendour to excite such a feeling. As to 
the want of ease of which you complain, is it not 
the necessary result of that enterprise and industry 
whidi chaises only, by elevating ? And is not this 
a sign of a healthier and hs^pier £(3rstem than that 
in which all is stagnant? The perfect repose some^ 
times seen in a landscape of a summer noon is 
beautiful in painting or poetry, yet some of us 
have felt that the beauty may be too dearly 
bought'* 

At that moment a voice was heard in tones more 
decided than pleasant, exclaiming, ^^ It is an as- 
sumption to which I will not submit, as I shall 
plainly show the next time we meet I " 

The speaker was tall, finely formed, and rather 
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handsome in &ce, yet there was observable in her 
a want of refinement in looks and of good taste in 
dress, which, combined with her masculine voice 
and too energetic manner, rendered her by no 
means a pleasing object to any of our party. Catch- 
ing the eye of liis. Montrose, as she turned away 
after a momentary glance at this young woman, 
Qeorge Browne smiled and said, '^ And must I 
indeed prefer such activity to repose, Mrs. Mon- 
trose?" 

'^Of 6iu)k activity I said nothing. Shall we 
remain motionless, because some action is un- 
graceful 7"^ 

^By no means, but I contend that it is precisely 
such ungraceM action which is most firequentiy 
met in our busy, bustling life ; it is and must be 
the result of the change which you eulogize. This 
young lady — ^I would not dare, while the same 
walls enclose us, to name her womcm— spent the 
first nine years of her life in a small parlour behind 
a retail grocery, and her whole subsequent existence 
has been an energetic protest against such an un- 
deserved indignity, and a thi'owing down of the 
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gauntlet to eveiy man, woman, or child who dares 
to look as if it were remembered.'' 

" Surely, dear aunt, you would not have such 
jostling and browbeating as this lady's introduced 
into our dear, quiet Southern life.'' 

Mrs. Montrose smiled as she looked at the flushed 
cheek, and heard the quick, ardent accents of 
Alice. 

" My dear little Southerner," she replied, " I am 
as little a Mend to jostling and browbeating as 
yourself and, perhaps, spite of my seeming magna- 
nimity, as very a bigot to my own land ; but I will 
speak reasonably if I cannot always feel do, and my 
reason tells me that the roughnesses and awkward- 
nesses which are the result of recent drnnge will be 
worn away by time, while the natural tendency of 
the quietude you admire, is to gravitate downward 
to inertnesa*' 

'' But I am sure, aunt, there is no want of action 
about you or my uncle, or Isabelle, or a hundred 
others I could name, as you would feel,'' she said, 
turning to George Browne, " if you could see my 
imcle turning out before daylight to join a hunting 
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party which will scour the woods for ten miles 
around, just for the pleasure of the ride, I suppose/' 
she added, with a laugh, as she saw her unde was 
listening to her, ''for such parties rarely bring back 
any venison ; or if you could peep at my aunt at 
sunrise in the dairy, or see her among her own 
people, nursing the sick, supplying the wants of the 
destitute, and comforting the sorrowing." 

"Alice! Alice!" cried Mrs. John Montrose, 
colouring and striving to check the eagerly impulsive 
girl. " All this, my child, has nothing to do with 
our subject ; you are talking of individual action — 
we of social progress, and the general aspect im- 
pressed by it on life. You have given individual 
instances of activity, common enough, indeed, at 
the South ; and Mr. Browne could, doubtless, if he 
would, set against these a thousand individual 
instances of quiet, idle, fine lady and gentleman 
life at the North: but where can we show an 
instance of one like this young lady, bom in one 
sphere and introduced by the successful industry 
of her parents into another, while yet young ?" 

"Is it an advantage to her?" asked George 
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Browne, resolutely determined^ aa it appeared, to 
please his cousin Alice, by his defence of her beloved 
South, right or wrong. " Would she not have been 
happier in her original position than she is in that 
which she now occupies, and where she retains her 
footing seemingly only by the most agonizing 
efforts f 

" My life having given me experience of neither," 
said Mr& John Montrose, somewhat proudly, '* I 
cannot answer your qi^stion, but admit that she 
would have been happier, and I do not see how 
tiiat can influence our argument Such an iiistance 
proves too much, if it proves anything ; it might 
with equal propriety be urged against any progress 
--against any social change." 

^Andlamnot sure that it should be rejected for 
that reason ; I doubt whether in any of these changes 
' le jeu vomt la dwmddU,^ There is enjoyment in 
every class so long as the mind is not disturbed by 
ambitious hopes. The very lazzaroni of Naples — " 
he paused, arrested by the eye of Mrs. Montrose. 

She replied only by a smile, but Charles, who 
had drawn near and heard the last part of this long 
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conversation, said, with a kugh, " You have thrown 
the game into my fount's hands, George ; you have 
urged your own argument ad {jtmi/td/wmr 

^* And here comea^ just in time, an illustration 
of the advantages of the social progress for which 
Mrs. Montrose so ably contend&" 

Geoige Browne turned to the window as he spoke, 
and, following his glance, the party perceived, ajK 
proaching their houiie from the opposite side of the 
street, an old gentleman, pursy in figure and rubi. 
cund in fiEU», leaning on the arm of a female of 
slender form and graceful movements, whose bowed 
head and large cottage bonnet did not for some 
time permit her &£e to be seen. While they were 
still too distant to permit words to be distinguished, 
the querulons tones of the old gentleman gave no 
pleasbig impression of the subject of their converssr 
tion. Alioe was still observing them when the lady 
raised her head, and she met the glance of a pair 
of dark gray eyes, earnest and intelligent, and gave 
her quick sympathy to the gentle dejection ex- 
pressed in a &ir and very youthftd face. They 
were already on the steps, and the next moment the 
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door-bell rang, and the gentleman's voice was heard 
inquiring for Mr. and Mrs. Tiartinft They were 
ushered into the parlour, thegentlemanreiteratingto 
the waiter as he was leaving them — '* Mr. and Mrs. 
Larkins; tell them it is Mr. Driscoll and his niece." 

<< Mr. Diiscoll onlji if you please," faltered a 
timid voice. 

The red face of her companion grew redder, and, 
darting an angry glance at her, he repeated, *' Mr. 
Driscoll and his neice, sir-^-remember his niece.'' 

'^ She is not his daughter, then,** said Alice, in. 
a low tone to Qeoige Browne, who had bowed 
slightly to the new comer& 

'^ No, he is a bachelor, who, having made a 
fortune in India^ came home to enjoy it. He has 
taken that young girl, Emily Willson, the child of 
a widowed sister, to live with him. He cannot be 
said to have adopted her, for he tells her every day, 
and conscientiously repeats in the ears of evary 
new acquaintance she forms, that she has no daim 
on him, and it depends on his pleasure whether 
she ever inherits a shilling of his immense fortune." 

" Poor girl \" sighed Alice. 
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" Why does Ae remain with him ?" asked Charles, 
eyeing mdignantly the imconsdous nabob. 

** You had better ask her/' said Gteorge Browne, 
with a careless laugh at his earnestness. '^ She 
has, at least, five hundred thousand good reasons 
influencing her, I doubt not — ^though romantic 
people pretend to say she is making a martyr of 
herself for the sake of a weak-minded mother, who 
is permitted, while she pleases her uncle, to live in 
his house, head his table and enjoy the luxuries 
which his ostentation accumulates.'' 

" I have no doubt that is her motive," exclaimed 
Alice, warmly. 

Charles looked admiringly at his sister's glowing 
face, and George Browne answered, " It may be 5 
your sex are wonderfully given, I know, to make 
martyrs of themselves, — or of others," he added, 
after a moment's pause. 

Just then the waiter returned to report that 
'^ Mr. and Mrs. Tjarkins were out" 

" Give me your card, Emily," said the uncle, as 
he drew one from his own pocket 

** I have no card, unde," said Emily, evidently 
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wiA some apprehension of &e coiiBeqoeiices of 
such a confenoiL 

" No card I" was tbe fuigry reply, ** and pray 
what do yon mean by yfldlai^ wifh me withont 
cards? What do yon soppose I gave yon a silver 
card-case for, and a pack of the best enamelled 
cards, with yonr name en^raTed on fh^n, if it 
wasn't that yon dionld hare *em when you went 
vLnting with me ?** 

The flush of diame rose to the Mr cheek of 
Emily, as she strove to ezcnse herself, thoi^h in a 
tone too low to be heard by ftny other than him 
to whom she addressed herself He answered with 
no such precaution, ^'I choose yon shall call on 
her,'* and, writing the name of his niece on his 
own card with the very largest of gold pencils, 
Mr. Drisooll handed it to the waiter and hurried 
away. Emily followed him, but, embarrassed by 
consciousness of the observation ihis* little scene 
had excited, she moved hastily, and stumbling 
against a footstool, she would have fallen, had 
not Charles sprung forward and caught her. The 
noise had attracted Mr. DriscoU's attention, and, 
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before Charles could withdraw his supporting arm, 
he had turned quickly around and exclaimed, look- 
ing redder than ever, "What are you doing, Emily? 
Who are you, sir ?" 

*' I stumbled, uncle, and am indebted to the 
gentleman for not falling,^ said Emily, eagerly, as 
if anxious to prevent some unpleasant observation. 

George Browne, to whom Charles cast an im- 
ploring glance, stepped forward and introduced him 
as "my cousin — Lieutenant Montrose of the 
navy/' 

The introduction seemed to make no £a,vourable 
imjHression, for Mr. DriscoU bowed stiffly, and 
drawing Emily's arm through his, led her im- 
mediately out, muttering as he went, fortunately 
for the equanimity of Charles, too low for him to 
hear — " Poot and proud — ^poor and proud— them 
officers in the navy always poor and proud — I 
knowed *em in China." 

Scarcely had the door closed on the uncle and 
niece, when, throwing himself into a chair, Qeorge 
Browne laughed long and loud. 

" What is the matter f ' asked Charies, colour- 
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ing, as if he feared that he was himself the object 
of his cousin's mirtL 

" Oh ! it is too good." 

« What is too good?" 

''Why, that old Driscoll should turn match- 
maker, and manoeuvre, like any fSedbdonabie 
mamma, for a good pa/rti for his niece." 

^* I do not understand you," — ^it was still Charles 
who spoke^ and though he must now have been 
convinced that he had no personal interest in the 
affiiir, it was still in a tone of annoyance. 

'' Is it possible you do not see that he is making 
that pretty little Emily court Mr. and Mrs. Larkins 
for their son ? — the most stupid booby, but son to 
the wealthiest father, I know.** 

" Poor thing ! I pity her sincerely," sighed the 
gentle Alice. " Do you visit them ? " she inquired 
of George Browne. 

" Not very frequently, for I am no fevourite with 
the uncle ; and the pretty Emily's fieivour without his 
— I mean— pretty as she is, she is not to my taste." 

" She is greatly to mine," said Alice, while 
Charles looked perfect agreement with her. 
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They not unfrequently afterwards met Emily 
Willson, and though no words passed between 
them, a respectful bow from Charles, and a look 
of interest from Alice, never failed to call a smile 
and a blush of pleasure to her cheek. This was 
slight intercourse indeed ; yet pity for the trials of 
her life, so accidentally disclosed to him, combined, 
with his admiration of her beauty, to produce in 
the mind of Charles, in connection with her, a sen- 
timent more nearly allied to tenderness than he had 
yet felt for any beyond the circle of his home ; 
while the gentle respect of his manner often rose 
to Emily's memory in contrast with the harshness 
and coarseness of her uncle. 

However enduring may have been the impres- 
sions produced by this scene, the scene itself oc- 
cupied but a few minutes — so few, that the 
argument it had interrupted had not been for- 
gotten, and George Browne would have resumed 
it, but Mrs. Montrose, as he turned towards her 
with this intention, anticipated him, saying with 
a smile, " Mr. Browne can scarcely, I think, be so 
little acquainted with the general aspects of human 
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nature as to believe that vulgarity, and tyranny 
such as Mr. DriscoU's, are monopolized by any one 
society. I assure him it is not quite impossible to 
find them even in my own beloved South." 

" But, aunt, surely they are not so obtrusively 
demonstrated there," cried Alice warmly. " I 
never saw a gentleman at the South exhibit any 
want of courtesy to a woman, however she might 
have been related to him.'' 

" And yet there are unhappy households at the 
South, Alice, and tyrannical husbands and fathers." 

'^ But at least, public sentiment compels them to 
keep such demonstrations of character for their 
homes. Such a man as Mr. Driscoll would not be 
accounted a gentleman with us." 

" Nor is he here, nor could he be anywhere. A 
gentleman is not made by gold — ^not even by the 
education, the habitudes and associations which 
gold may purchase. Like a poet, he is bom, not 
made ; and such a birth is the result of the culture 
not of one, nor often of two generations ; but 
where there is a rapid increase of wealth, as here, 
the culture will go on and the stock increase. 
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Even the inheritors of Mr. DriscoU's wealth in the 
third or fourth remove will, I doubt not, be refined 
into that subtle essence which Mr. Browne found it 
so difficult to analyze." 

" And you really then would prefer the North to 
the South ?" asked George Browne. 

"For myself?" exclaimed Mrs. Montrose with 
animation, "no — a thousand times no ! For those 
who are contented with their own position, there 
can be no more delightful home than our own 
beautiful South ; but I would not quarrel, as you 
are disposed to do, with a state of society in which 
that position might be attained by those not bom 
to it, even though in climbing there they must 
bring some things I do not like ' between the wind 
of Heaven and my gentility* " 
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CHAPTER XL 

" His addicticm wms to oonrses vain. 
His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow, 
His hours filled up with riots^ hanqueta, sports.'* 

"■ Consideration like an angel came. 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him." 

Had Donald made but half the effi>rt to role his 
own spirit which he did to mould to his wish the 
will of another, the result must have been to make 
him a better and a happier man. The bee sucks 
pure honey from many a bitter herb. But to 
Donald the very desire for self-control, the very 
perception of its possibility must be taught by 
sterner experiences than any which his life had yet 
presented. As his desires were selfish, there was 
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nothing medicinal in his disappointment, while his 
expression of it exhibited more of boyish petulance 
than of manly regret The natural reluctance of 
Alice to grant interviews, affording him only oppor- 
tunities to urge requests to which she could not 
yield, or to lavish reproaches from whose sting slie 
was not altogether shielded by a sense of their 
injustice, was resented as an indignity, and was met 
at last by passionate menaces, and mysterious hints 
of the reckless self-abandonment to which her 
cruelty was consigning hitn, and the misery thus to 
be brought by her agency on all who were dear to her. 

"You have heard my entreaties for the last 
time," he had said to her on such an occasion, " I 
will offend you by them no more ; but when I 
have abandoned myself to pursuits from which I 
may hope to win the only good life now holds for 
me-rforgetfulness— should the home which has 
sheltered your childhood be dishonoured, and the 
gray hairs of the father, who has cherished you as 
his own child, be brought in sorrow to the grave, 
remember tbat you — " 

Pale with horror, Alice stret<jhed her hands to- 
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iraris him widi die implarii^ cit, " Oh, Donald 



Setaed irith aadden remane at that ory of 
anguisfa, he ds^ed her hands in his^ exdaiming, 
"* Alice, I am a demon to gpewe yoa thos !* 

^ And TOO win be good, Donald ; joa will not 
do anTthing to distiesB my imde — to faieak all our 
hearts?^ die uigcd. 

" I can make no promises^ Alice ; I wiU do my 
best ; bat I must hare ezcifeemaDt^ I must have 
fixgetfalneBB. Ah, Alioe !* — ^then as he heard the 
weaiy s^ with whidi she received the anticipated 
nanonstiance. he drQ|iped the hands she had not 
withdrawn, and exclaiming " bot I have piromised 
no longer to toiment yon with bootlesB entreaties^^ 
hmried from the iooul 

Inexperienced as Alice was, it may be that she 
would have recognised in these menaces only the 
exaggerations of passion, had not some things in 
Donald already awakened the anxiety of his 
friends. These woe bat shadows, it is troe, vagae 
and uncertain, but they darkened their path, pro- 
phetic of coming ilL Ah ! who can describe that 
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sinking of the heart with which we mark the first 
plague-spot on the spirit of one we love ; how hope 
and fear prevail by turns as the leprosy spreads, 
agitating us as no mere earthly ill can do ? All 
this no words can paint Each must feel or fancy 
it for himseli Man gives little of his sympathy to 
it ; that is reserved for loss of fortune or reputation* 
or for the woimds which death inflicts. But He 
who knows the heart knows that these last are but 
as the lading of the ship, which we throw over- 
board with scarce a pang when storms threaten ; 
but that the first — the inexpressible — ^is as the 
settling down of the ship itself, in which, if it sink, 
we must be ingulfed. 

Though, as we have already intimated. Colonel 
Montrose had felt some annoyance at seeing George 
Browne at Newport, he would far rather have 
endured his presence than to find, as he soon did, 
that he had the power of drawing Donald from his 
home circle to his own resorts. Browne had taken 
up his residence at a farm-house, remote from the 
society of Newport, but commanding one of the 
finest sea-views on the island, and giving easy 
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access to the best fishing and bathing grounds 
These advantages were the ostensible reasons of 
George Browne for his selection of it for his resi- 
dence on the island, and of Donald for the visits, 
extending sometimes to several days, which he 
made there. But, however in accordance with 
these reasons might have been the pursuits of the 
day, the good farmer and his family could have 
told tales of the night which w:ould have revealed 
attractions less innocent, and more in unison with 
the haggard looks worn by Donald after these 
visits, and which, together with a certain mbodiness 
of temper, had exdted the anxiety of his friends. 
That anxiety would have been deep indeed could 
they have seen some of the men who were his 
companions in these nightly orgies ; men on whose 
faces vice had set her brand, and whom he would 
himself have shrunk from acknowledging as ac- 
quaintances in the broad light of day. These, as 
evening approached, might be seen, like birds of 
prey, called out by the shades of night, wending 
their way toward the solitary farm-house, or, as 
passing time brought to their unconscious victim 
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the craving for fiercer excitement, watching for his 
and Browne's arrival at the only public-house at 
Newport; a house, as we have already said, 
oflfering little to attract the reputable visitor, but 
whose chief gains were derived from ministering to 
the evil passions of the gamester. Here, two 
rooms in the rear of the house, remote from the 
public eye, and carefully guarded from the entrance 
of the uninitiated, were furnished with tables for 
billiards, cards, and rouge et noir. In these rooms 
the display of lights, rich wines, and heaps of glit- 
tering coin, formed a strange contrast to the 
poverty exhibited in the rest of the house. Here, 
however, Donald did not find entrance till George 
Browne considered Mm too deeply entangled to 
escape his toils. ' ^ 

Great as had been the freedom from restraint of 
Donald's earlier life, it was a liberty which had 
in it nothing of licentiousness, for he had been pre- 
served by the pure influences of his home, and the 
lofty character of his father from even the know- 
ledge of vice. At West Point, the impulse wliich 
had sustained him in his studies had also preserved 
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him from evil companionship, and on his first 
entrance into the world he had been shielded from 
it by the friendship of Captain Wharton. Now, 
he had no engrossing pursuit, as at West Point 
Captain Wharton was gone, and from Charles, who 
might have supplied his place, as from the rest of 
his home-circle, he was driven by the irritation 
which Alice had excited. How his wild, untamed 
spirit chafed against the obstacle she opposed to 
his thitherto uncontrolled will ! That will had till 
now swept from his path everything that stood 
between him and his desires ; must it be stayed in 
i^s most determined purpose by a feeble girl ? He 
was yet to learn that the gentlest things in nature 
are the most powerful The electric flash may 
startle us for a moment, but how much greater is 
the influence of the sunbeams that fall so silently 
around us ! Passion had driven him from the 
sanctuary of home ; yet more reprehensible passion 
had made him the associate of the depraved. He 
still held himself loftily apart from many of the 
associates of the profligate Browne, but he would 
scarcely have received such deep and lasting injury 
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from their coarse volgarititaB as from the cold per- 
HJlage of Browne, and the plausible aofdiistries of 
one to whom Browne had introduced him. 

It may be remembered that when Edwanl 
Qrahame, the enterprising, but unsuccessful manu> 
facturer, lay on his death bed, two sons and a 
daughter were beside him. The younger of these 
sons, Richard Grahame, too young at his father's 
death to feel the pressure of those responsibilities 
which might have roused his indolent nature to 
voluntary action, and too old to bear the curb of a 
brother's authority, had grown up imperfectly 
educated, with a mind sufficiently ingenious in fur- 
nishing excuses for the gratification of his thoroughly 
undisciplined desires, with a heart not wholly des- 
titute of kindly affections, but without the guidance 
of one abiding principle, or the energy necessary to 
resist one strong impulse, whether that impulse 
came from within or from without What had 
been accomplished in Donald by the strength of 
passion, bursting asunder in its fury the bonds of 
early convictions, and right affections and noble 
aspirations, had been yielded by Richard Grahame 
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to the first temptation skilfally applied In both 
cases the tempter had been Browne, who had met 
Richard Grahame at his father's house in Boston, 
whither Bichard had been sent as his brother's 
agent. 

Mr. Thomas Browne had been one of Edward 
Grahame's largest creditors, and as he was also one 
of those most urgent for payment, Robert Grahame 
had very soon after his father g death begun to pay 
him certain yearly instalments from the salary he 
received as superintendent of the Grahame Cotton 
Mills. One of these instalments had passed into 
the pockets not of Mr. Thomas Browne, in the 
counting-room, but of Mr. George Browne, at the 
gaming-table. Other transactions of a later date, 
and, if possible, still more disgraceftd character, 
had cemented this imion between villany and weak- 
ness. It was a union in which each gave what was 
needed by the other. It had been George Browne's 
misfortune to attain to manhood while his family 
were stiU maintaining a dubious strife for their 
position in the ranks of fashion. He quickly saw 
the advantage which his intimacy vdth the sons of 
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certain fauuUes gave him with his faiiher; for 
strange as it may seem, this shrewd man of business 
had no loftier ambition, no more daxling object in 
the acquisition of gain, than to give his children 
the privilege of spending the wealth for which he 
had toiled in the society of persons of fashion. 
That his son might do honour to his family in the 
eyes of his distinguished acquaintances, money 
must be at his command, and it was never withheld. 
The results might have been foreseen. In vain did 
the mistaken father, when they became apparent 
to him, seek to counteract them by withdrawing 
his lavish suppUes, and by an attempt to resume 
the authority he had long since relinquished. It 
was too late. The tree had already stiffened in the 
inclination given to the twig. The name of Gteorge 
Browne had been placed on that firm with which 
his father had never entirely dissolved his connec- 
tions, but he was seldom known to enter the 
house in which their business was transacted, and 
the want of credit with his father drove him not to 
business, but to more disgraceful modes of filling 
his purse. The tricks of the practised gamester 
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became familiar to him, and he had lometimes 
purchased immunity for fidlure to meet his own 
obligations by introducing to his brother sharpers 
some wealthier dupa In this honourable task he 
had not unfrequently found a useful coadjutor in 
his more decorous and plausible companion, Bichard 
Grahame, especially when the intended victim was 
one who, like Donald Montrose, had seen too much 
of the loveliness of virtue, and was too little ac- 
customed to the contemplation of vice, not to shrink 
from the cold, mocking tone, with which George 
Browne met eveiy betrayal of finer affections 
than he could himself entertain, eveiy hesitating 
step on the road which had become fiEtmiliar to 
him. 

Let us look at these worthies as together they 
await the appearance of Donald, who having an 
engagement to ride on the beaches with his sister, 
had promised to leave her to return with Charles 
and Alice, while he rode over to the feurm and pro- 
ceeded to town with them by a road passing through 
the centre of the island. From the open windows 
of the room in which the confederates sit, the ocean 
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is seen spreading in almost glassy smoothness to the 
southern and western horizon. The purple clouds 
of sunset are mirrored there, above which the new 
moon just shows its slender golden crescent But 
this lovely scene wakes no glowing, grateful emo- 
tion in the dull, besotted minds of those who now 
gaze upon it 

"Do you see anything of Montrose?" asks 
George Browne of his companion, who is looking 
steadily out over the marshes which lie between 
him and what is called the Second Beach. 

" No,'' he answers languidly ; and then, after a 
moment's silence, turning towards Browne, he says 
with more earnestness, " I wish you would let me 
oflf from this business, Browne." 

Instead of answering him directly, Browne fastens 
his eyes upon the speaker for a moment, and then 
says, " You have been to Springfield, I perceive." 

"I have, and I have seen my sister, whom I 
never see without hating myself, and longing—" 

" Pray, Mr. Qrahame, spare me !" interrupted 
Browne, with a scornful curl of the lip. " I have 
heard all that before ; besides, it is quite irrelevant 
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to our present business, which is expressed in a 
very few worda I hold your check — I beg your 
pardon, your brother's check" — ^a sudden spasm, as 
of pain, contracted the brow of Richard Grahame, 
not unperceived by his companion — " your brother's 
cheeky'* he repeated, " for five thousand dollars. I 
am willing to accept certain services from you in 
lieu of its payment ; if those services seem to you 
too onerous, you have only to say so. Your brother 
is even now on the island, I believe ; and at any 
rate, he has acquired such credit, that I have heard 
my father say his check would be good in the market 
for double the amount I have stated." 

Richard Grahame answered only by a look, as 
he strode rapidly through the room, to and fro ; 
but in that look how much was concentrated — the 
helpless rage, the hopeless despair of the victim, 
who feels the toils tightening around him, and 
knows that his struggles are in vain. Rising also, 
George Browne approached his companion, and 
said, " I cannot conceive at what you hesitate in 
this affair." 

" Can you not ? do you not know that this man 
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has a mother and sister whose hearts must be 
wrung by his foUyT 

"Yes; a mother and sister who would think 
themselves less degraded by his vices, than by his 
communication with Yankee tradesmen and me- 
chanics — who would sweep by your own lovely and 
graceful sister with contempt. Let them suffer - 
let them learn that they have no privileged exemp- 
tion from human vicissitudes. I declare to you, 
Grahame, that my pursuit of this mad boy has been 
stimulated into almost a passionate excitement by 
the pride of his family. Their immense wealth, 
too, frees one from any scruples of conscience in 
drawing something from their pockets." 

He paused, but as his companion made no com- 
ment, he soon resumed : " You may be of great 
service to me in this affair. There is a certain 
decorous mode of playing the devil, unattained by 
me, but possessed by you in perfection, which is 
invaluable in silencing the foolish scruples of a 
neophyte. This young Southron is peculiarly alive 
to appearances. I have been obliged to order 
Matsell and Blixby to keep out of his way for the 
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pieaeiil, as the hfli time he fijand tdiem heie^ he 
moonted his hotae immediskdj and lode back to 
Newport in a nge. But far joa he has ai^ed he- 
qoentfy since jon left ns. Here he oooieB!'' he 
added qniddjr, as ^andng froni the window he saw 
a horseman cnnnng the manfaes at a niwl gaDop ; 
'^yoQ must decide qmtMy, thoefixey whether I 
shall hand this d^ of paper to your brother, ch* 
whetho- yon will redeem iL" 

""Shallliedeemitr 

^Tes; I give yoa my ward of honour that, 
should yon Mng this prise whfain my grasp, I wiU 
snnend^ this paper to yoo.** 

** Be it so ; I shall th^i be wcnidng far Bobert 
while I am aooomplishiii^ your porposes; and, 
hardily as he judges me, I would walk barefoot 
over boming coals to aid him in his efforts; at 
leasts" he added in a more sobdued manner, as he 
read the sneer on his companion's &oe, " to feel 
that I had not interposed obstacles to his snccess- 
But will you give me in writing the promise you 

have just made f 

*^ No ; you are not over careful ; and such a 
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paper would go far to establish a conspiracy case. 
You must play with Montrose yourself. You cannot 
doubt that I will accept his note to you in exchange 
for this check ; nor can you, I think, doubt your 
success with such an unpra.ctised player.'^ 

While Browne was speaking, Donald galloped to 
the door, flung himself from his horse, and, throw- 
ing the reins on his neck, suflfered him to crop the 
grass that grew in luxuriance at the very door- 
step while he entered the house. Saluting Grahame 
with evident pleasure, he said to Browne, " I be- 
lieve you must excuse me from accompanying you 
this evening to the Maison du Mer." 

" What ! does Madame voire mh^e command 
your presence in other scenes ?' 

" My mother never commands me," was the 
boyish retort, hastily uttered. 

" Then may I ventm-e to ask what has occa- 
sioned your change in relation to an engagement 
which has kept Mr. Grahame and myself at home 
all the afternoon f 

" I regret to have restrained the movements of 
Mr. Grahame or — ^" 
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" Pray do not say a word of it so far as I am 
concerned/' interrupted Richard Grahame eagerly ; 
" I shall have the pleasure of your company in our 
ride to town, and that will reward me sufficiently 
for any restraint I have sufiFered.'' 

" First let us have some tea," said Browne, 
adopting immediately the courteous manner of his 
companion. 

He rang and gave his orders, and they were 
soon summoned to the bountifully-spread table of 
their farmer host, where excellent bread and butter, 
fresh raspberries, and abundance of sweet cream, 
atoned for poor tea and coffee. 

*' What was the result of the argument you were 
repeating to me when Montrose came in, Grahame?" 
asked Browne as he filled his saucer a third time 
with raspberries and cream, while his companions 
pushed their chairs from the table to indicate that 
the meal was concluded. " I mean," he added, as 
he saw the puzzled expression of Grahame's face, 
" your argument with your very straight-laced 
friend on the character of our intended amusement 
this evening." 
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" Oh ! excuse me ; I had forgotten. Well, to 
my friend's first objection, that it involved the 
waste of time and money, the aaswer was obvious, 
that this was quite as true of many things in which 
the *unco guid' themselves indulged without 
scruple, as, for instance, of expensive entertain- 
ments given only for amusement, of fishing and 
hunting, when these were pursued only for sport, 
and of more things than I had time to name. My 
friend now shifted his ground, and objected, that 
to an honourable man it must be painful to take 
money won at a gaming-table, since he must feel 
that he had rendered for it no adequate compensa- 
tion in labour or otherwise." 

" And what could you say to this ?" asked 
Donald, with an eagerness that showed his interest 
in the subject 

" That success in play, if the play were fair — and 
this was always supposed among gentlemen — could 
not be obtained without labour. That it was ob- 
tained, like all other success, by abilities sharpened 
by exercise, and that as regarded the having ren- 
dered an arlequate compensation, none but the 
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loser ^could decide on this ; and for my part, I 
thought every man a fool who would risk more on 
a game than he thought the amusement worth to 
him/' 

Donald remained silent, and it was Browne's 
turn to ask, " What was your friend's reply to 
this?" 

** He had not a word to say ; but lest he 
should be only silenced, not convinced, I carried 
the war into the enemy's country, and begged 
leave to inquire what adequate compensation in 
labour or otherydse, he had rendered for the ten 
thousand dollars gained that day on the stock 
exchange." 

" Ha ! ha ! you had him there, I think." 

" Yes — I have heard nothing of his objections 
since, and I doubt not I should have had the plea- 
sure of introducing him to a more gentlemanly 
amusement than stock brokerage, had he not been 
completely under petticoat government" 

"Will you ride with us, Montrose?" asked 
Browne, as he rose from the table. 

Donald assented, and they were soon mounted 
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and on the road. They were unusually silent, for 
two of them were considering how they might in- 
fluence the third, and this third was revolving the 
arguments — ^he called them such— he had just 
heard in feivour of a practice which he had hitherto 
been accustomed to consider by no means respect- 
able. The town was still a half mile distant, when 
Browne drew up his horse, and pointing to a road at 
his left, said, " Montrose, if you are afraid of being 
seen in the company of such naughty boys as 
Grahame and I, we had better part here ; this is 
our way to the Maison du Mer — you will reach 
your lodgings quite as directly by that road.'* 

" I do not understand you, sir," said Donald, 
colouring high with anger. 

" Afraid of being seen with us ! Do you know 
your Mend so little, Browne?" exclaimed Gra- 
hame ; '^ I required scarce a day's acquaintance 
with Lieutenant Montrose to satisfy me that fea/r 
was a word whose meaning he had yet to learn. If 
indeed you cannot go with us this evening," he 
added to Donald, " can you not appoint some time 
when it will be more convenient for you ? Browne 
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tells me you play billiards^ and I want to have a 
game with you, for I particularly value myself on 
my skill in billiards.*' 

'^ Can you not spare an hour from your evening's 
engagement to see us play out one game to which 
I am pledged ¥rith him ?** asked Browna '' He is 
so intolerably vain of the way in which he handles 
the balls, that I should like to have you see me 
beat him ; wiU you come ? It will not detain you 
long.' 

Donald could not run the risk of being thought 
afraid to do what he liked, or '' under 'petticoat 
goverTi/ment*^ and like many a youth before him, 
he sacrificed his own self-respect, and obtained only 
the contempt of companions who saw clearly enough 
the motives by which he was actuated. 

'^ After all, it is only a game of billiards, and 1 
have played them many a time with my fietther,** 
he repeated to himself, as he proceeded at a 
brisk trot with his companions to the Maison du 
Mer. 

The road they were pursuing wound its way 
over a succession of hills. They were approaching 
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the last of these that lay between them and the 
town, when Donald perceived a horseman just 
rising from the opposite side, to its summit* As he 
reached it, he drew up his horse and stood still, 
apparently gazing from that commanding position 
on the landscape aroimd him. The forms of both 
hors6 and rider were clearly revealed against the 
glowing western sky, and rarely have there been 
seen forms more symmetrical. The horse was jet 
black, and as he stood, his neck arched till his small 
head almost toudbed his broad chest, his ears 
quivering with impatience, and one fore-foot sUghtly 
pawing the ground, he was worthy an artist's study. 
But Donald's gaze was riveted not on him but on 
his rider, whose figure, though not above the middle 
height, exhibited in its proportions more of easy 
dignity, and even of comimand, than any on which 
he had ever looked. The object of his observation 
temained perfectly still for more than a miijute, 
when suddenly dropping the reins, he stretched out 
his arms towards the sea^ with a gesture graceful, 
yet energetia The spuited horse, finding himself 
released from control, began rapidly to descend the 
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hill, wheeling so suddenly that he must have thrown 
a less practised rider. 

" See ! see ! he will be down,'* Donald involun- 
tarily exclaimed ; but, ere the words had left his 
lips, his apprehensions were relieved. Even before 
he had caught the reins again, the horseman had 
resumed the mastery over the impatient animal^ 
which now came gently though fleetly forward. 

Donald's attention had been too much absorbed 
in his admiring observation of the new comer to 
permit him to remark the effect produced by his 
appearance on his companions. A low, deep 
" Damnation !" uttered between his clenched teeth, 
was George Browne's salute to him as he lifted his 
eyes at Donald's exclamation, while Richard Qra- 
hame, suddenly checking his horse and casting a 
hurried glance around him, seemed to be seeking 
some mode of avoiding the meeting, which he soon 
found to be inevitable. As this conclusion forced 
itself upon him, he put spurs to his horse, and 
crying " Sauve qui peutT urged him to a rapid 
gallop up the hill. Donald, supposing this only 
a playful challenge, would have followed him, but 
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Browne, laying his hand on his rein, said, "Stay 
Montrose, ibis is a fiEiinily affidr, and we had better 
have nothing to do with it. The gentleman ridiDg 
this way is a brother of our Mend Grahame, and 
they have had lately some serious differences. I 
believe Grahame means to cut — By Jove ! the 
fellow is determined not to be cut. See, he draws 
up his horse to wait for Grahame." 

" What a splendid rider he is !" cried Donald, 
ever attracted by excellence in all manly accom- 
plishments ; '' his horse obeys his mere volition, as 
if he were a part of himself Grahame will pass 
bim ; but no I he wheels his horse across the road, 
Grahame must stop." 

** Or ride him down, which is what he should 
do," said Browne, bitterly. 

Irresistibly attracted by what he -had seen and 
heard, Donald's gaze was riveted on the stranger 
as he drew near him, and seldom had he beheld 
a countenance which awakened his interest so 
powerfully. 

On the broad brow which the riding cap left 
wholly uncovered, there sat a kingly majesty, while 
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the determination of the firmly-closed lips was 
soft^ened by the milder expression of the earnest 
dark-grey eyes. There was power, wonderful power, 
in that face, but to a close observer it would have 
seemed the power rather of endurance than of 
action. With a certain family resemblance be* 
tween them, never did two men exhibit in 
countenance characteristics more opposite than did 
those two brothers as they stood there, facing each 
other. Richard Grahame was flushed, angry, 
glancing restlessly from side to side, as if seeking 
some means of escape; his brother, pale, calm, 
resolute, his eyes fixed on the face before him, not 
actively interfering with Richard's movements, 
yet, by keeping his horse across the road and 
directly before his brother, effectually checking his 
advance. 

As Browne and Donald approached, Robert 
Grahame — ^for he it was — glanced for a moment 
at them. Somewhat to Donald's surprise, George 
Browne met that glance with a bow more respect- 
ful than he was accustomed to give, to which the 
stranger, while a slight flush rose on his pale fece, 
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replied by a bend so stately and so frigid 
that Donald thought, in Browne's place, he 
would have been better pleased with no acknow- 
ledgment at alL Occupied by his observation of 
others, he had not seen the look of almost sad 
interest with which he was himself regarded. If 
he had, he might have anticipated the words 
uttered as soon as he was out of hearing, " And so, 
this is your intended victim, Kichard ?" 

'' Bobert, this is unbearable. I am no longer a 
boy, to be stopped by force and lectured at your 
pleasure. Let me pass I" 

" I will, when you have heard that which I 
stopped you to say." 

" Say it quickly, then.'* 

*' I wilL Having occasion to call at the Maison 
du Mer this afternoon, by a fortunate accident, or 
rather by a good Providence, I overheard a con- 
versation from which I learned something of your 
and Browne s designs, and I was even now riding 
out to see you, and to tell you that I will thwart 
them if there be power in man to do so." 

" And I tell you that you had better not inter- 
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fere with us for your own saka I know not what 
ridiculous foUy you may have heard and been suf- 
ficiently credulous to believe, — ^you are always 
ready enough to impute evil to me ; but, whatever 
our designs may be, what business, I pray, have 
you with them ?" 

" It is the business of every honest man to 
prevent so flagrant a violation of the laws of Qod 
and man, even when the violator is one in whose 
a<;tions he has no special concern." 

" And you have no special concern in ours." 

" In Browne's I thankfully admit I have not.*' 

" Nor in mine." 

" That is a question of which I am the only 
judge ; but I am not here to argue with you, but 
only to warn you that I am watching you, and that 
no consideration — ^mark me ! no cousideration— 
shall prevent my doing what I feel to be my duty 
in this matter. I have said it Good evening." 

"Your duty!" began Eichard .Grahame, with 
contemptuous emphasis. Before he could say 
more, his brother was out of hearing, having urged 
his horse into a gallop the moment he himself 
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ceased speaJdng. Richaxd looked after him for an 
instant, but if he had any thought of following 
him, it was quickly relinquished, and he rode 
rapidly off in an opposite direction, hoping still to 
overtake Browne and Montrose in time for the 
fulfdment of an engagement which had become 
more than ever . important, since, should his 
brother keep his word — and, from his knowledge 
of him he had little doubt that he would keep it— « 
they would probably have few such opportunities 
of accomplishing their object His last word had 
reached his brother's ear, and found a quick echo 
in his mind. 

"Duty!" he said to himself; "for what else 
have I lived ? Fame ? Power ? These were dreams 
of my boyhood — dreams indeed ! Pleasure ? Of 
that, as an object of life, I think, I never dreamed. 
There was nothing in it to touch my souL One 
other youthful dream there is ; but it is one in 
which I never dared indulge, lest it should make 
my life seem harsh in contrast — love. Would it 
not have softened the spirit and unbent tlie 
energies which, on my father s grave, as on a holy 
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altar, I had oonsecrated to duty — sl homely duty — 
but it may be that such a consecrati(m is not the 
less ennobling, not the less approved by Heaven, 
because it can hope for no eartUy appreciation — 
no earthly reward. DuTT ! The Ric^t ! The 
True ! Is not this the only substantial good in 
the whcie creation? Is not the pursuit of any 
other object but diasing a shadow? The wealth 
which Richard —ha ! Richard —where am I ?" 

Bound in the spell woven by such thoughts, he 
had leit, more than a mile behind him, the road 
by which, doubling on his track, he had intended 
to return to the city in time to interrupt the con- 
federates in the execution of their design, and, as 
he hoped, oblige them to relinquish it ; or, if this 
might not be, to expose their plans to their in* 
tended dupe, and thus induce him to break firom 
their toila Awakened from his reverie, he re- 
turned rapidly to Newport by the shortest route ; 
but, though he went to the Maison du Mer and to 
every place of public resort, he could neither see 
any traces nor hear any tidings of those he sought 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience stands he waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all." 

Names exercise over us a power which few of us 
would be disposed to admit. It is a power, how- 
ever, capable of demonstration. Controversies 
which have kept the world agitated for years, or 
even for centuries, are they not often to be traced 
to names? How many in our own times have 
been the mocking words, even the bitter, angry 
feelings excited by the name animal magnetism^ 
yet who doubts the thing itself? Who doubts 
that there resides in some a wonderful power of 
attraction, by which they win to themselves the 
sympathies of all hearts, and move the minds of 
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men hither and thither at their will ? Others may 
overpower opposition by strength of reason, but 
these move us by an attractiye force as sweet as it 
is irresistible. Is it not thus with that wonderful 
Hungarian, who, exiled, proscribed, reviled, speak- 
ing to strange nations in strange tongues, sways 
not the rude masses merely, but the grave judge, 
the stem legislator, and the solemn divine ? And 
what is there more wonderful in any physical in- 
fluence than in this power over minds, by which 
we are induced to yield to one what a greater array 
of argument and stronger personal motives could 
not have won from us for another ? Somewhat of 
this power was possessed by Robert Orahama It 
was the power of a nature simple and earnest, 
which dared always to seem what it really was. 
Little instructed m worldly forms, he mighl^ and, 
doubtless, often did, sin against conventional rules, 
but never against the "higher law'* of Christian 
courtesy— courtesy the dictate of a kind heart and 
a fearless nature. His attractive power had been 
exercised on Donald even in their momentary 
meeting, and its result was to defeat his own pro- 
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jects, for^ through it, his brother became more in- 
teresting^ and thus the influence was increased 
which he had designed to destroy. 

There had been little conversation between 
George Browne and Donald during the few mi- 
nutes that Bichard Grahame was detained by his 
brother. They rode slowly, and were soon over- 
taken by one who came with the rapid pace of 
^dtement 

" J^e is alone," said Donald to Browne, as he 
saw him approaching, "I hoped he would have 
accommodated matters with his brother and 
brought him along. I should lika to see more of 
him." 

" Ah, Grahame !" cried Browne, as he came 
within reach of his voice, "where have you left 
Signer Grandissimo? Our friend Montrose is quite 
desirous to make his acquaintance.*' 

" If you mean my brother, he intends to try to 
be with us in the course of the evening, and I may 
have the pleasure of introducing him to Lieutenant 
Montrose, if he is not compelled to leave us too 
early." 
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Browne gave a qxdck glance to his Mend, who 
met it with quiet aasnTance, addii^, carelessly, 
" Ride up, and before going to the hotel we will 
leave our horses at Camp's, where I got mine. I 
think I shall stay in town to-night, at my old 
lodgings, with Ifrs. Marmont; I can give you a 
bed, if you will accept it'' 

" Thank you ; perhaps I may. At least, I will 
leave my horse at Camp's ; he will be better cared 
for there than at the Maison du Mer, and my host 
at the farm is somewhat particular about the care 
taken of his horse. That is a fine bay you ride, 
Montrose. Did you get him at Camp's?' 

" Yes, and I liked him so well that I engaged 
him during my stay in Newport, but I wish I had 
not been so hasty ; he is not to be compared to the 
horse your brother rode." 

'^ Ah ! there are few horses that can rival 
Ebony ; but then you could not get him, he belongs 
to Robert, who would not part with him for any 
consideration." 

** By the by, Grahame,"' said George Browne, 
"is not that an indiscretion in your prudent 
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brother? Such a horse must have cost no small 
sum at first, and then the expense of keeping him 
on these journeys must be considerabia It would 
be nothing for you, or me ; but your brother, you 
know—'' 

" Is wiser than both of us put together," said 
Richard Grahame ; who, however he might quarrel 
with his brother himself, seemed to be little pleased 
with censures on him from another, " and in this 
instance has not departed from his usual wisdom. 
He bought Ebony quite a colt from a gentleman 
who was removing from Springfield, and as his 
journeys are always connected with business re- 
qidring dispatch, he finds that the time gained 
over our slow stage-coaches, added to the sum he 
must have paid for the use of a public conveyance, 
abundantly repays the expense of this, I verily 
believe, the ord/y indulgence which Robert allows 
himself." 

Donald impatiently spurred his horse. These 
prudential arrangements savoured too much of 
Tankeeism in his estimation. He could not make 
them accord with the impression of the noble bearing 
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dtti hsd im Ins milmini l in n ao lakteiy. That a 
genttenuA migfat BO( be abfe «> afifoid a fiiie horsey 
heoooM UDdastaiid ; but that he ooold cakulate 
ao doseljr the expense of kequig on^ waa^ in his 
Qpinion, a litikoeaB fhaiarteristic of a Yankee 
onfy. 

Dmiald rode to 0Hn9*s stafaleB^ and havii^ con- 
a^ned his hocse to the cue of a groom, prepared 
to attend his wMmpMiOTia. Little did he siqqpose 
that this anangwiKait had be»i made aoldiy togive 
them an excose Cor entering the Maisfin da Mer in 
the rear fin»n a narrow, mifineqnoited street;, lead- 
ing in that directiim fin»n thestaUeG^and that this 
circoitoos route was reoommiaided chiefly becaoae 
it ?roald oaaUe them to ^de him idiose promised 
visit was now his diief attraction to the party. 
The plan was comjd^ely sacoessfoL Beadiing the 
rear ^itranoe unseen, he and his amductors were 
immediately admitted on knocking and fABsang 
up a private staircase;, they found themselves at 
once at the rooms we have described as appro- 
priated to play. Bichard (kahame paused at the 
door to say a few words in an inaudible voice aside 
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to the landlord, and then led the way within. It 
was two o'clock in the morning when, flushed with 
wine, and with a brain sadly confused in theyain 
effort to compute a sum in loss and gain, Donald 
Montrose issued from that roomu The Rubicon 
was passed He was on that declivity whose 
downward tendency it becomes ever more difficult 
to resist 

With an aching head, and a manner in which 
sudden flashes of reckless gaiety contended vsunly 
with unusual gloom, he presented himself on the 
afternoon succeeding at the lodgings of Kichaxd 
Orahame. He was expected, and found Browne 
and Grahame together. After some embarrassed 
attempts at conversation, Donald suddenly inter- 
rupting Grahame in a very animated account of a 
race he had witnessed that morning between two 
rival yachts, suddenly exclaimed, " By the by, I am 
indebted to you both, I believe ; but how much, I 
am ashamed to acknowledge I do not know.'' 

"Oh I a mere bagatelle," cried Browne, "which 
it would scarcely be worth your while to talk of 
settling, as the next shuffle of the cards, or roll of 
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the balls, may reverse the tables, and make us yoor 
debtors."' 

** In which case, we poor devils should not find 
it as easy perhaps to settle as a Southerner, with a 
himdred darkies working for him ; so, you see, it 
Would be bad policy for us to permit you to es- 
tablish any such precedent," said Grahame. 

" There is little probability of our changing 
places,"' replied Don^d ; " but should we do so, 
I promise you I shall not be a hard creditor. In 
the mean time, if I do not pay you, shall I give you 
my note for the amount of my debt?" 

" I see you are quite a novice, Montrose,'* said 
Browne, " I must initiate you into our custom& 
Between strangers immediate payment woidd be 
necessary, but between friends, as we are," Donald 
winced a little, '' each party keeps a memorandum 
of losses and gains which, when we are parting, 
may be balanced in hard money, or if this be not 
convenient, in a note payable at any time that 
suits the convenience of the giver." 

" Suppose that should be never ?" suggested 
Donald. 
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" That is somewhat'^longer credit than we have 
been accustomed to give or ask, though mine may 
prove to be little less, should mon bon papa live 
as long as his looks when I saw him last seemed 
to promise. You look puzzled, Montrose ; did you 
never hear of post obits? I find their moral 
efifect admirable, I assure you. They are great 
strengtheners of the filial sentiment" 

" I should think post obits among us, where 
property is never entailed, were not very safe 
investments." 

" Unless the debtor be, like you or myself, an 
only son. I should think it in your case a capital 
investment, as you know they always bear high 
interest ; so remember, should you desire to do 
me a favour, you have only to give me notes at 
parting for some ten or fifteen thousand dollars, 
payable when you are master of Montrose HalL" 

Donald laughed, yet with no hearty mirth, for 
he could not hear without a pang, these light al- 
lusions to the death of his generous, noble father. 
Nevertheless this conversation was not without its 
influence on his future actions. His self-indulgent 
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nature was ever ready to sacrifice the fiitiire to the 
present, and the debt which might have seemed 
formidable enough to frighten him from his unsafe 
pursuits faded into nothing when viewed in the 
distant future. He delivered himself up, therefore, 
without reserve or hesitation to the guidance of 
Browne and Qrahama His life was now one of 
intense and dangerous excitement. There were 
moments, indeed, in which reason awoke ; but her 
reproaches were so bitter, that he hastened to 
drown them again in the intoxication of pleasure^ 
No friendly hand was outstretched to lead him 
from his wanderings back to the better path. 
Alice, indeed, reproaching herself as the cause of 
the evil whose extent she little suspected, would 
gladly, by almost any sacrifice, have won back the 
confidence and the influence of former days ; but 
the lowering brow, and cold, curt sentences of 
Donald, took from her all the courage necessary 
for such a task. His mother and sister^ on the 
other hand, made the fatal mistake into which 
noble but proud spirits so often fall ; they showed 
rather their scorn of his vices than their tenderness 
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to himself and thus repelled instead of attracting 
him. So far from confiding in them^ from seeking 
their aid, when some flashing gleam of light showed 
him his true position, he fled from then* presence 
aa from his bitterest punishment, and would rather 
have led a forlorn hope to battle, than have re- 
mained Ave minutes alone with his mother. His 
fether waa unfortunately absent^ having gone with 
Charles to Washington, hoping by his presence 
there, and his influence with an old friend, now 
secretary of the navy, to promote his nephew's 
professional interests. 

Everything seemed to conspire for Donald's ruin, 
and to £a.vour the plan of his tempters. Even 
Robert Orahame, whose threatened interference 
they might have found it impossible long to 
elude, had disappeared from Newport on the third 
day after his introduction to the reader. He 
had been absent a month, when Richard Orahame 
received a letter addressed in his brother's hand- 
writing. 

" From Robert," he exclaimed with some 
surprise ; aad opening it hastily, perceived that 
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another letter was endosed in an enrelope, con- 
taining the following lines : 

^' The enclosed was fcnwarded to me hy mistake, 
from the Newport post-office ; having been ad- 
dressed, as yon will see, only to R Grahame. It 
was not till I had mastered its infsmioos contents;, 
through the dii^uise of miserable penmanship, and 
worse spelling, that I ascertained the mistake. In 
returning it to you, I have only to say, that I hold 
to the determination expressed when last we met ; 
and that I shall be with you when you least expect 

me. 

'* Robert O&ahame." 

With a Mling heart, Bichard Grahame opened 
the letter enclosed, and the colour flushed to his 
brow as he read the coarse terms in which the 
writer — one of those with whom his evil habits 
had brought Iiim into association— questioned him 
concerning the success of his present " cA6W«," 
which he supposed must be promising, as he had 
heard that " the game had been seen flying through 
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the hdck door of the Maison du Mer.*' Scarcely 
glancmg at the remaining lines, which contained 
only a hope that this anticipated success would 
enable him to pay a debt long due to the writer, 
Richard Orahame cast the letter impatiently from 
his hand, and was striding to and fro with rapid 
steps, when Browne entered without the ceremony 
of a knock. 

** B.ead that !'* cried Grahame, as he threw 
rather than handed him the letter which had agi- 
tated him thus : and stood observing him with no 
pleasant expression, while he ran his eyes rapidly 
over its contents. 

** The devil fly away with that brother of yours 
for a meddlesome fool 1" exclaimed Browne as he 
concluded. " How soon do you suppose we may 
expect him." 

" I do not know ; he moves so quickly when he 
has a design to execute, that I should not wonder 
to see him at any moment." 

** Then I have no time to lose in seeing Montrose 
and bringing him to a settlement ; he has proposed 
it several times, and I have put him off, that he 
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might not be frightened away at the sight of the 
stun total, of which I verily bdieve he has not the 
slightest suspicion, as I know he keeps no account 
of his losses or gains.*' 

" And you care little that he should be fright- 
ened away, now that your own objects are accom- 
plished ; though I, who came here on your account, 
and have done all in my power to promote your 
ends, am not one dollar the better for it alL I 
am certainly entitled to claim at least the return 
of my note to you. Tou promised that if I aided 
you—" 

** I promised to exchange your note to me for 
that of Lieutenant Montrose to you, and I am 
ready to do so/* 

'' Tou have never given me an opportunity to 
play with him, and now you are about to do what 
you say yourself will frighten him from the gaming- 
table," 

'' I said no such thing : it will frighten him from 
me, no doubt, but with a little management^ will 
only throw him the more certainly into your 
hands.** 
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" I do not see how." 

<< By encouraging him to believe that his success 
with you may counterbalance his ill-luck with me.'* 

" Encouraging him to believe ! — a very pretty 
phrase, and easily spoken ; but he must be a greater 
fool than I take him for if any suggestion of the 
kind you propose from me would be received as 
efncov/ragmg!^ 

*' Perhaps, if you keep your temper till you un- 
derstand my plan, you may not find it so fit a sub- 
ject for irony as you seem now to think it Sup- 
pose I make the suggestion, and invite him to 
witness a game between us ; do you not think if 
you can put such constraint upon yourself as to re- 
frain from winning my money, that you may have 
an opportunity given you to win some oihis T 

" I see your plan — it looks welL Whether it 
succeeds or not, I certainly think I deserve some 
consideration from you for having given up my 
time and engaged in what was so distastefril to me, 
only to promote your advantage." 

" Most disinterested, I acknowledge," sneered 
Browne; but instantly added, "but we will not 
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quairel, for Satan must not be divided against 
himaell I will do what I can for you, bat have 
no time to talk jnaie now — ^I must find Montrose.** 
It was but half an hour after that, having met 
Donald, Browne aooompanied him to his own room, 
that they might talk over, without danger of inter- 
ruption, the state of tike account current between 
them. R^retting that the necessity for his leav- 
ing Newport the next day — a necessity the con- 
sequence, as he ssudy of letters just received — 
should oblige him to terminate, for the present, an 
intercourse most agreeable to him. He added, that 
perhaps they had better compare their memoranda, 
and ascertain the present state of the account be- 
tween them. Donald had no memoranda. The 
suggestion, so early and artfully made by Browne, 
that his note, made payable after an event, which 
his affectionate reverence for his &ther disposed 
him to consider only at a remote distance, would 
be received as present satis£EM^on for his debt, had 
made him, as Browne well knew it would, less 
careful of the amount of that debt To a prudent 
mind, it may seem strange that the mention ot 
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large interest did not serve as a counterpoise to 
this postponement But Donald was not prudent ; 
like all the self-indulgent, he was ever prone to 
sacrifice the future to the present Besides, with 
that common error which regards the reverse of 
wrong as rights he had been taught in his Southern 
home that the first characteristic of a gentleman 
was to prove himself untainted with a narrow, 
money-loving, or, as they termed it, Yankee spirit ; 
and that this was to be done, not by a wise and 
systematic benevolence, but by thoughtless pro- 
fusion and disregard of money. To have kept a 
regular account of his losses and gains would have 
savoured of the petty shopkeeper in his opinion. 

" Browne will tak^ care that I do not cheat him; 
I warrant he is Yankee enough for that !'* 

Yet Donald was not wholly blind to the fact, 
that he was losing a great deal of money ; but with 
the philosophy which sustained Jacob Faithful in 
a better cause, he said to himself, '* Better luck 
next time," or took refuge in the thought that 
the evil day was far distant He was, indeed 
somewhat unpleasantly surprised when the sum 
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total of his loss stood before him, and he found 
that it mnst be computed bv thousands ; and that 
these thousands, with the interest embodied in the 
note to avoid the charge at usury, amounted to 
fira He might even have betrayed some annoy- 
ance, had not Browne -pr^aoed the exposd by some 
comjdimentary expressions on the freedom with 
which a Southern gentleman always parted with 
his money. As it was, he controlled all expression 
of feeling, and with easy gaiety comm^ited on his 
own ill4uck, while he signed, without reading, the 
note prepared by Browne. 

^ This has been a most wonderful run of luck 
for me," said Browne, as he folded the note and 
put it in his pocket4x)ok. '' I dare say when next 
we meet you will win it all back.** 

" I think it will be wiser in me not to try. I 
have sufficiently jnroved my want of skill at carda'' 

'^So any one might have thought of Richard 
Oiahame, when we met here last summer. I beat 
him at whist, at rouge-et-noir, at everything we 
tried, till he had lost more, as I well knew, than he 
could afford to pay, and I was fool enough to try 
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him at billiards, the only game he can play and I 
cannot." 

" Do you think he plays billiards well ? I have 
beaten him whenever we have played together." 

" Have you ? well, he beat me confoundedly. 1 
wish, Montrose, in charity, you would win from him 
some of the thousands I owe him, and let me pay 
you with your own note. Post obits will not do for 
him, he wants ready money, and it is an article I 
do not find it easy to get" 

" I should like to oblige you in this way very 
much," said Donald, laughingly, ** if I were sure of 
the result" 

" There can be little doubt of that, if you have 
beaten him at billiards, for it is the only game he 
has any pretension to play well." 

" Does he go with you ?" 

" No ; and if he did, I would delay a day or 
two for the pleasure of seeing you try your fortune 
•with him. Suppose I propose it to him, and you 
meet us at the Maison du Mer this evening ?" 

" I have no objection.'* 

These were indiflferent words, and spoken in an 

k2 
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indifferent tone, yet beneath this coldness lay a 
burning desire and an exulting hope. Inconsistent 
as it may seem, that which the pleasure-loving 
Donald could dismiss from his mind as a trifle 
wholly unworthy of thought, while thought could 
bring only pain and self-reproach, in the dim twi- 
light of the hope now opening before him, assumed 
a fearful magnitude, and presented its threatening 
aspect wherever he turned. He knew that with 
large estates, his father had seldom ready money 
at command. To meet a claim even of five thou- 
sand dollars would at any time, if immediate pay-* 
ment were demanded, compel him to sell property ; 
and property thus sold must, he was aware, be 
sacrificed. To acknowledge this debt to him then 
would be painful, indulgent as he was ; but should 
he avail himself of the arrangement made this 
morning with Browne — should this debt remain as 
a claim against him to be met — he would not even 
to himself say when his father was in his grave, 
but when he was sole master of Montrose Hall ; 
how should he bear his mother's sorrowful, yet 
haughty rebuke ? how could he meet her indignant 
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glance when i^e should learn that he had suffered 
himself to anticipate his fathers death, she would 
perhaps believe with a certain satisfeu^tion, as re- 
leasing him from the bondage of debt ? Then his 
father himself how could he receive his accustomed 
indulgent love and generous kindness for years to 
oome, and keep this dark and painful secret from 
him ? Such were the thoughts which, once having 
gained admittance to his mind, he could not dis^ 
nuss or silence. They would have goaded him to 
madness, had he not found refuge in the hope 
which Browne had inspired. The more he dwelt 
upon this hope, the more sanguine was he of its 
fulfilment. Billiards, Browne had told him, was 
that in which Grahame was most successful, and at 
billiards he had proved he was his superior. He 
examined his watch, he counted the hours to 
evening, and ten o'clock found him at his old 
place, and with his old companions at the Maison 
du Mer. 

And where now was the lofly spirit which con- 
sidered the desire of gain degrading to a gentle- 
jnanly nature ? His heart is on fire with the pas^ 
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sions of the gamester, and they are casting their 
lurid light Upon his fe,ce. How painfully would 
the good Mr. Dunbar have marked the change in 
his pupil, could he have seen the sullen brow, the 
eager eye, the closely-compressed lips, the flush or 
pallor betokening the alternations of hope and 
fear, which had replaced the frank, joyous express 
sion of former days. Ah ! how true it is that sor- 
row never leaves us as it found ua If we receive 
it submissively, as the cup which, a Father s love 
hath mingled, it purifies, exalts, and strengthens; 
but if we rebelliously dash it from our lips, and 
strive to wash away its bitterness by the intoxi^ 
eating wine of pride, or the honeyed draught 
of Circean pleasure, the hardening or the de- 
basement of our nature is the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

For once Donald left the scene of his midnight 
pleasures with an elastic step and a heart fiill of 
hope. The succeeding evening found him at the 
same place, with the same companions, and the 
same objects, but not the same success. Whether 
the fortune of the preceding night had made hitt 
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less, or his opponent more cautious, or whether, 
fickle Fortune had already wearied of her flavour to 
him, we know n6t> but he lost, and with every 
game became more agitated, less able to cope with 
his cool, unruffled antagoniste-^tagonists we say, 
for though Bichard Qrahame played the game, 
Browne was present and manifested an interest 
which at once surprised and irritated Donald. As 
again and again he found himself foiled in his 
effort to retrieve -losses which he almost feared to 
compute, he resorted to wine to sustain his failing 
spirits, wine which excited without intoxicating 
him. It was late in the night, when, turning from 
rouge-et-noir, he exclaimed, "Fortune is against 
me here ; let us try billiards." 

" Billiards !" ejaculated Grahame, with a yawn^ 
^ I fescr I shall go to sleep over them ; however, I 
must not refuse your challenge." 

They turned towards the billiard table, and 
both, at the same instant, became aware that 
among the few remaining to watch their now 
exciting contest, was one of whose presence they 
had not before been conscious. When or how he 
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had come, they knew not, but Donald met agaia 
those cabn, earnest eyes, and, even while the flush 
of shame rose to his brow for his present engage* 
ment, felt there was a friendly interest in their 
gaze which strengthened hinu 

Far different was its effect on his antagcmist* 
Richard Qiahame flushed, grew pale, hesitated, and 
at last, stopping short in his advance to the table, 
'' It is too late to play billiards to-night, Montrose ; 
I will have a game with you to-morrow, if you 
like." 

** No 1 it must be to-night," said Donald dog- 
gedly, his determination only rendered firmer by 
the vacillation of Orahama ''You cannot,'' he 
added, ''refuse to give me an opportunity to 
redeem some of my lossea*' 

Richard Grahame raised his eyes slowly, and as 
if by an involuntary impulse, to his brother s tace, 
and answered, " Be it as you will" 

" The same stakes ?" said Donald inquiringly. 

"I am not accustomed to play so high at 
billiards." 

" Well, half— five hundred shall it be T' 
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Again looking towards that silent, and, as it 
seemed to him, stem face, Eichard Grahame 
answered, " As you will" 

They played — Richard Grahame in a quick, 
nenrous way, Donald better, more quietly, feeling^ 
he knew not why, that a firiend was near him, and 
turning again and again to those kindly eyes, 
which were evidently marking every turn of the 
game. He won. 

"Ah, Grahame !'' he cried, " the fickle goddess 
is deserting you. Well, you must not grudge me 
some of her favours. After your success this 
evening, you will not be such a niggard surely, as 
to refuse to double the stakes ? ' 

Again Bichard Grahame consented, and again 
Donald was successful. 

" And now, Montrose, I must stop ; see there, it 
is morning," pointing to a clock whoso hour-hand 
was moving fast to four. 

" One more game, it shall be our last ; you will 
not surely refuse, and I will double all —my whole 
debt, or clear alL" 

" Double all !" 

k3 
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" Yes, or cancel alL Come, you see you risk 
nothing, I every thing— shall it be?" 

" I — I — " stanunered the unwilling gamester ; 
but a spell was on him, and again he faltered, " if 
you will have it so," in spite of a warning " ahem !" 
from Browne, who with a darkened brow inmie- 
diately left the room, and remained absent for 
some minutes. When he returned, he saw quickly, 
that though Grahame was playing with greater 
caution, Donald, who was in truth the best player 
in a fair game, had the advantage. Then came a 
crisis in his game, — a position of the balls in which^ 
with a single stroke, by hazarding much he might 
win all. Carefully he bent himself to his task, he 
took his aim, — at that moment a voice was heard, 
not loud, for that would not have been permitted, 
but suddenly, and therefore startingly, breaking 
the deathlike stillness with the name of Mr. Robert 
Grahame. Was it this, or was it that the guardian 
eyes were for a moment withdrawn ? — we know 
not — we only know that Donald's stroke failed, 
that he became nervous, that the game was lost 
At the last there was a chance for him, he might 
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have recovered himself — he failed — and turning 
upon Browne, he exclamed with uncontrollable 
anger, " That was your fault, sir ! and by my soul, 
I believe you did it purposely." 

" You are mad, Montrose ! Did what ? what 
could I do at such a distance to affect your play." 

" What yoii did, I cannot say ; but something I 
am sure — the waving of a handkerchief or a hand, 
enough at least, to dazzle my eyes, strained as they 
already wera" 

" Strained ! that will explain the whole, and 
exonerate me to every one in his senses. You 
would not have played for such a stake, at such an 
hour, if you had taken my advice." 

" Your advice !" 

Donald's tone and look were contemptuous, and 
Browne was stung into saying, " Pray be calm — 
gentlemen" — ^with a peculiar emphasis on the word 
— " here do not lose their tempter, because they 
have lost their money." 

Donald turned towards him a face pale with 
passion, and lifting the cue he held, exclaimed, 
^* Be silent, sir, or I will treat you as the base 
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hound deserves, that turns upon the master on 
whom he fawned but yesterday/' 

" If you were not a madman — *' 

Before Browne could utter another word, the 
uplifted cue descended, and the next moment 
Donald seized him by the collar, and swinging him 
around, hurled him across the room with such force, 
that his head, striking against the carved and pro- 
jecting foot of a sofa^ he lay stunned and seemingly 
lifeless, with a few drops of blood oozing slowly 
from the templa The whole scene had passed too 
rapidly for interference, but now there were con- 
fused cries in many voices, and the landlord of the 
Maison du Mer, having dispatched a servant for a 
surgeon, turned to Donald, exclaiming, " I believe 
you have killed the man, sir, and I must detain 
you at least till I hear what the surgeon ynil say." 

He spoke to one who did not heed — who seemed 
not to hear him. The paleness of Donald's face 
had been succeeded by a purple flush, and he 
stood in the attitude in which he had hurled 
Browne from him ; so motionless, that but for the 
darkened face and heaving bosom, he would have 
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resembled mote a sculptured atUete tban a living 
man. 

** Stand aside, gentlemen, and give the man air," 
isaid a voice not loud, but dear and commanding 
by its resolute composure, where all else seemed 
confused and agitated. The crowd gave way, and 
Robert Grahame stood beside the prostrate Browne. 
Loosing his cravat, he bathed his brows, and soon 
saw the colour return to his lips, and his eyelids 
quiver with reawakening life. He felt his pulse — 
its throb was feeble but regular, and having no 
farther apprehension of danger for him, he con- 
signed him to the care of his brother, and turned 
his attention to Donald. Approaching him as he 
stood in the attitude we have described, he said, 
" Do not be alarmed, sir ; Mr. Browne is in no 
danger." 

Donald did not stir, nor did any change of coun- 
tenance show that he had heard what was said. 
Laying his hand on his shoulder to rouse him, 
Robert Grahame repeated this observation. The 
touch sent a shiver through Donald's frame, but 
this was his only movement. Grahame was alarmed. 
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and & physician With Whom he was aoquainted en- 
tering at this moment, accompanied by the servant^ 
Who had been despatched for him, he exclaimed^ 
^' This way, doctor ; the man to whom you were 
called is but little hurt, I think, but this poor 
fellow, who did the injury, seems alarmingly ilL'^ 

** Bad affidr, sir, bad afi^,'' said the worthy 
doctor, as, having given one glance to the still 
prostrate Browne, he put on his spectacles, and 
peered into Donald's face with more deliberate cmd 
careful examination. 

" Too much blood about the head — ^too much 
blood about the head ;" then pressing his finger on 
the pulse, he added, " Full — ^hard — slow— just as 
I thought ; he must be bled, sir — ^no time to lose ;* 
and suiting the action to the word, the good doctor 
drew out his case of lancets, and, asking for a knife 
b^an to rip up the sleeve of Donald's coat 

" Had he not better be removed before he is 
bled, doctor?" asked Robert Qrahame; " the ap- 
pearance of this room would probably renew his 
agitation, if his consciousness were restored hera" 

** Right, sir, but we must not attempt to remove 
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him fiur. Dougherty, have you a room on this floor 
unoccupied V* 

*' Yes, sir/*— and the landlord, to whom the 
question was addressed, led the way to another 
room, Dr. Darley and Robert Grahame following, 
with the unconscious Donald between them. A 
vein was quickly opened in his arm, and as the 
blood flowed, the rigour of his limbs relaxed, and 
his pulse became less tense. 

" That has saved him from apoplexy,** said the 
doctor, " and now I will go look after the other 
man. Don't be afraid,'* he continued, in answer to 
the looks rather than the words of Robert Grahame ; 
" let him bleed — take some of that bad blood out 
of him ; good thing for all these young chaps to 
bleed them occasionally — less blood, more braLos.** 

Dr. Darley muttered the last observation to 
himself, as he was proceeding to the room in which 
he had left Browna He was gone but a few 
minutes, and returned with the pleasant announce- 
ment, " He will do well enough ; wanted nothing 
but some sticking plaster." ;. 

As he spoke, Donald opened his eyes, but 
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qtdckly closed them again, with a langoid expres- 
sion. 

^' Ah, that's right I that's about right ! ' re- 
peated the doctor, as, after touching the pulse, he 
proceeded to stop the bleeding, and arrange the 
compress and bandages which he had procured 
during his absence.*' 

^^'He is fainting, doctor," cried Robert Gra- 
hame. 

" Yes, sir, but we will lay him on the bed, and 
that will soon pass away." 

It did pass away, but this was only manifest in 
a slight change of colour and variation of pulse. 
Donald continued motionless, with closed eyes. In 
vain the doctor spoke again of Browne, with the 
hope of rousing him ; not even a look evinced in- 
terest in the subject 

" There is something wrong here,'' said the 
physician, drawing Robert Grahame aside. " Do 
you know this young man's firiends ?" 

" I have no personal acquaintance with them, 
but I know who they are and where they are to 
be found." 
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" Then go to them at once. I will not leave 
him till he is in their hands. But who is he V^ 

'* Lieutenant Montrose, of the army. His family, 
I have understood, are from the South." 

" I'll warrant — that accounts for it alL Idle> 
and so, dissipated— that's the history of these 
Southern chaps.'* 

" Ah, doctor ! not of them only. This yoimg 
man is, I fear more sinned against than sinning." 

" Nonsense ! Excuse me, Mr. Qrahame, but I 
am ashamed to hear you talk such nonsense ; it's 
the sinning, not the being sinned against, that put 
him there, sir." 

Robert Grahame did not contest the point with 
the plain-spoken doctor, but with a sad smile 
turned fix)m him to perform his painful duty. 
Before leaving the house, he sought his brother, 
whom he foimd pacing the parlour of the inn 
alone, George Browne having retired to a room to 
deep o£f the efiPects of fatigue and excitement 

" How is he, Robert?" asked Richard Grahame 
anxiously, as his brother entered. 

** I scarcely know — ^the worst danger seems to 
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have passed away — yet he does not speak, and 
exhibits such symptoms that by the doctor's desire, 
I am going to his friends." 

Richard Grahame resumed his walk with quicker 
steps, and a deeper shadow on his brow. His 
brother stood beside the mantel-piece, on which 
he leaned, observing him for some minutes in 
silence, which he broke at length only to say in 
a low yet impressive tone, " Bichard, this is a sad 
business." 

" Sad indeed," was the response, but Bichard 
Grahame, even while speaking, carefully avoided 
his brother's eyes. 

" You will, of course, be anxious to clear your- 
self of any participation in what I firmly believer 
lieutenant Montrose was right in considering 
the fraudulent dealings of Browne. — ^There is but 
one way, I think, in which you can do this, and 
that is, by relinquishing all claim on this young 
man or his friends for any money lost by him at 
play. I hope you will do this, Bichard, for your 
own sake — may I say for my sake — for the sake 
of the name we bear," — ^there was in the voice of 
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the speaker no vehemence, but a deep earnestness 
which Richard Grahame seemed to find it difficult 
to resist 

" Robert," he said, " I wish I could do as you 
desire, but indeed I cannot — it is impossible." 

" What impossibility can there be in it ? You 
know it would be right, that you ought to do it, 
and what we ought to do we can do. Come, 
Richard," he added, as he thought he saw some 
yielding in his face, " do this and I will help you 
as far as I can out of any present difficulties." 

" Indeed, Robert, I cannot ; Browne holds my 
note for — ^for a sum quite as large as I have won 
from Montrose ; these winnings are in truth his, 
not mine." 

** It is indeed then a hopeless case," said Robei-tr 
Grahame, as he turned away and proceeded on his 
melancholy errand. 
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wore a shade of deeper tenderness because of the 
consciousness that the tie was not altogether 
one of nature's weaving. Free-will oflFerings are 
ever the most abundant Thus Alice more fre- 
quently than Isabelle shared the early walks and 
rides of Colonel Montrose, copied his letters, read 
his newspapers, and performed for him all those 
little kindly offices which elderly gentlemen are 
accustomed to claim from their young friends, and 
which affection delights to render. 

And now, while Donald was terminating a night 
of restless and guilty excitement by an act of 
murderous passion, Alice having risen from the 
refreshing sleep of health and innocence, having 
made her careful yet simple toilet, and prepared 
herself for the duties of the day by reading a 
portion of God's holy word, and bowing her knees 
in reverent acknowledgment of His goodness, and 
earnest suppUcation of His gra^e, had descended 
to the parlour, where her uncle already awaited 
her promised coming, to copy some letters which 
tnust be sent by this day's post They were 
answers, for the most part, to those which had 
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accumulated during his late visit to Washington, 
from which he had returned only the preceding 
day. He was writing when Alice entered, and 
so absorbed that he did not perceive her till, steal- 
ing gently to his side, she laid her hand on his, 
and accosting him with, " Are you punishing me 
for being late, uncle, by doing your writing your- 
self?" 

^ No, darling," he said as he gave her his good- 
morning kiss, " you are not late. This is a letter 
I must write myself, but there are the rough 
draughts of two which you can copy for me."* 

For some minutes they wrote in silenoa Colonel 
Montrose finished his letter, and having sealed said 
addressed it — it was to the Secretary at War— he 
sat for some time buried in thought * A deep sigh 
from him caused Alice to look up. His eyes were 
fixed upon her, and as he met her anxious glance, 
he smiled, but Alice thought the smile was sad. 
Though she could not venture to ask him what 
was the matter, she looked concerned and he saw 
it, and answered it by saying, " I feel anxious 
about Donald, Alice ; I find he has not been at 
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home since yesterday morning, and before I went 
away I thought he was looking gloomy and un- 
happy. Do you know what is the matter with 
him?" 

Alice was very truthful, and had no aptitude at 
evasion. As she could not say "no," she said 
nothing, but hung her head and played with her 
pen, while the colour flushed to her brow. 

Having observed her silently for a moment, 
Colonel Montrose took her hand, and drawing her 
to his knee, folded his arm around her, and bent 
his head so as to look in her downcast face as he 
Asked softly, "Alice, does Donald love you with 
more than a brother's love ?" Alice hid her face 
on his shoulder as he continued : " Tell me, my 
darling, is it so ? Does he seek my Alice for his 
wifer 

Her lips moved, and, bending his ear to them, 
he heard the murmured assent which scarce shaped 
itself into words. 

" And have you refused my poor boy, Alice ? 
WiU you not marry him ?" 

His tone was sad; Alice thought it was re- 
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proachfuL It was the first reproach she had ever 
heard from him, and she could not bear it ; tears 
rushed to her eyes, her bosom heaved, and, passing 
her arm around his neck, and creeping closer to 
his bosom, she whispered, '* I will do as you wish, 
uncle." 

" My darling !" he exclaimed, as he kissed her 
forehead and put back the curls which fell as a veil 
over her face, " and did you doubt that I would 
wish it ? Was this the cause of your refusal ?" 

Alice hesitated, and before she could decide on 
her answer there was a rap at the door, and, put- 
ting her ofif his knee, her uncle rose and opened it 

What character there is in a voice ! Alice had 
expected to hear her uncle addressed by a servant 
and the words, ** Do I speak to Colonel Montrose ?'' 
had nothing in them which would determine the 
character of the speaker, yet, before she raised her 
eyes, Alice felt that he was a gentleman, and a 
gentleman of refinement and of earnest feeling. 
Entering the room at the invitation of Colonel 
Montrose, Robert Grahame gently and cautiously 
communicated to the anxious father the illness of 
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his son. Doubtful how far the habits of the son 
were known to the father, divided between his 
desire to leave nothing untold which should be 
known to Colonel Montrose, and his indisposition 
to act the part of a spy and an informer, there was 
in the manner of Bobert Grahame a degree of 
embarrassment and restraint very unusual to him, 
and which, conveying to the quick eye of affection 
the idea of something that he was anxious to con- 
ceal, excited more alarm, perhaps, than the truth 
would have done. The first apprehension was 
evidently of a duel ; and the blood, whose equable 
flow no fear for himself had ever disturbed, re- 
treated to the heart of the old soldier, and his 
stalwart frame quivered like a reed, as, leaning for 
support on the chair by which he stood, he ques- 
tioned the stranger in a voice that vsunly strove to 
seem firm. Alice had hitherto remained unob- 
served in a distant part of the room ; but in her 
uncle's agitation and her own alarm for Donald 
her usual reserve was forgotten, and, gliding to his 
side, she, too, fixed on the stranger earnestly in- 
quiring eyes. Even in that moment of confusion 

VOL. I. L 
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Bobert Chrahame felt an einotion wiiich mefe beauty 
had never before awakened in him, as that fiiee of 
childlike innocence was turned to him, and he met 
the gaze of eyes, 

So pure^ that^ firom their njg 
Dark vice would turn abashed away. 
Blinded Hke terpeatB when they gaze 
Upon the emerald's viigin blaze. 

Ab the best means of allaying the feara thus ex- 
cited, Robert Grahame, witiiout referring to the 
cause of the dispute, narrated, amply and truth- 
fully, the attack made by Donald upon Browne, 
and described the alarming condition induced by 
his excitement 

" But what occasioned this attack, or what was 
Donald doing at that house-^^ house which has 
never appeared to me very reputable T' 

** Would it not be better, sir, to reserve these 
questions till your son, who must have the fullest 
knowledge of the facts, may answer them for him- 
self? His health s€»ems to me, at present, the 
first consideration, and that,, I think, requires that 
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he should as soon as possible be attended by those 
with whose £a.ce8 and voices he is most familiar." 

"You axe right, sir; I will only communicate 
these sad tidings to my boy's mother, and accompany 
you to him, if, indeed," he added^ " I may so far 
trespass on your time.** 

" I am here for that purpose." 

" You are very kind. May I ask the name of 
one to whose friendly interest we are so much 
indebted T 

" My name is Qrahame— Robert Grahame," he 
added, with some emphasis on the Christian name. 

Alice raised her eyes and turned them on him 
with an expression of surprise, as she said, hesi- 
tatingly, " A friend of Mr. Browne, I believe T 

There was a slight erection of the head, a slight 
degree of hauteur in the tone with which he re- 
plied, ^ I am not so fortunate, madam." After a 
moment's pause, he continued, with a subdued 
tone and manner, " The gentleman to whom you 
allude is Mr. Richard Grahame ;" he did not say, 
my brother. 

Mrs. Montrose would not delay her husband ; 

l2 
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but she soon followed him to the bedside of her 
son, whom she found in the delirium of fever. 

'^ Inflammation of the brain, I fear/' said the 
physician ; ^' produced, as I believe, by great and 
long-continued excitement" 

As she entered, Robert Grahame moved firom 
the bed, where he had stood, pressing his hand 
upon the fevered brow of the patient As he with- 
drew, the low mutteringB of Donald became a loud, 
impatient call, while he tossed restlessly from side 
to side, 

'^ You must come back, Mr. Grahame,** said the 
physician ; *' no one else seems to have the same 
control over these paroxysms that you have ; you 
must calm them for us till medicine has time to 
act" 

Robert Grahame checked his advance to the 
door, and stood looking hesitatingly to the parents, 
who had turned towards him at the address of the 
physician. 

" We have no right to trespass on your time," 
said Colonel Montrose ; " but if you could — *' 

" I can— I will, most cheerfully — gladly !" 
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He made a step back, but paused again, as he 
caught the steadfiAst gaze of Mrs. Montrose, who, 
in her sadness, had lost nothing of her dignified 
self-possession. In her eyes he read doubt, inves- 
tigation ; and he met them with a quiet gravity, 
which seemed neither to defy nor dread inquiry. 
Her doubts, if doubts she had, were quickly satis- 
fied. Perhaps only he had observed her hesitation, 
when, holding out her hand, she said in cordial 
accents, ^^ How shall we thank you for such kind* 
ness — such interest in strangers ?" 

Pressing with respectful sympathy the hand pre- 
sented to him, Bobert Grahame, without other 
answer, resumed his place beside Donald, whose 
tossings ceased in a few minutes, while his loud 
tones sank into gentle murmurings. 

" That is what I call animal magnetism,** said 
the doctor, with a grim smile. " And now, madam, 
I will leave my patient for awhile to you and Mr. 
Orahame. May I say a few words to you, sir?"' he 
added to Colonel Montrose. Then, as he saw the 
anxious looks of the parents, he continued : '' I 
have no special communication to make of your 
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son's illnesB ; yoa see as much of it as I do at pre- 
sent : but some knowledge of its causes may help 
me in its treatment, and these jon may aid me in 
discwvering.** 

« Could not Mr. Grahame give us the informa- 
tion we wantf ' suggested Colonel Montrose. 

"* I don't choose to ask him," said the jdiyacian, 
bluntly, '' at least not if I can leam what I want 
to know from any other source.'' 

Robert Grahame thanked him by a smile, and 
Colonel Montrose withdrew him from the room. 

'^ Tou seem to know ttus Mr. Grahame, doctor,*' 
said he, as they sat together awaiting the landlord 
for whom they had sent 

''I do, sir; I know him for as honest and 
honoiurable a man as lives. I know, too, that he 
has a brother who isacross betwixt knave and fool, 
and whom I suspect of having had a hand in this 
business, — ^though how Robert Grahame got himself 
mixed up with it I cannot understand." 

The landlord came, but no promises of impunity, 
or even of reward, could induce him to make any 
£Etrther revelations than drcumstances had already 
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made to the doctor* It may have been, as he said, 
that he only knew that the sick gentleman " had 
. played cards or biUiards frequently with Mr. Browne, 
or Mr. Grahame, and that he had lost some money 
— he could not tell how much, last night" 

'^ Had Mr. Bobert Grahame ever been in the 
room in which I found him, before last night?' 
asked Or. Darley. 

" No, sir ; and I was puzzled to know how he 
^found his way there, till Mr. Broyme told me he 
had received a letter that was meant for his 
brother,'* 

" Aha ! I understand, directed to Mr. E. Grahame ; 
well, it is not the first time that initial letter has 
.done mischief," and the doctor laughed a dry, short 
laugh. " Well, sir," he continued to the landlord, 
'^you are more cautious than communicative, I 
see; but you may at least tell Mr. Browne that 
he has lost his labour in this business, for that he 
cannot recover one red cent of any money he lias 



won." 



" Excuse me, doctor, but he must tell him no 
such thing ; as soon as I can ascertain from my son 
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what his debts really aie, they shall be paid to the 
last penny, if H be within my power.** 

^ A pretty encoaragemaat fiir gamUii^ !** mut- 
tered the doctor ; then, in a loader tone, as he led 
the way back to Donald's room, ^* I think I will 
try yotir son at Inlliards myself when he gels weQ ; 
it will be an easier way of T¥i5ilnTig a few thousands 
than setting broken limbs or patching up worn out 
constitutions-" 

Mrs. Montrose sustained her husband in the 
determination thus e^qnressed. '' Better poverty/' 
she said, " than the shadow of obligation to bad 



men." 



It was many days before Donald could suflTer 
anxiety or experience relief from these resolvea 
The disappointments, the bitter repinings, the 
reckless self-abandonment of the last few weeks of 
his life were all forgotten, and his Sfmt, escaping 
from the restlessness and weariness of his dck room, 
was wandering fax away by the dashing waves, or 
leafy savannahs, of the home of his childhood. As 
the scenes so vividly pictured by his fevered imagi- 
nation arose before his mother's eye, they awoke in 
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her soul a painful feeling of self-condemnation. 
With wonderful distinctness^ in the silent watches 
of those long anxious nights, she saw the influence 
which she had exerted in moulding the character 
of her son. And now, when he seemed to be rapidly 
passing to another world, she remembered with 
bitter remorse that the impulses she had given bore 
reference only to this. Her son had been her idol 
— she had been proud of his beauty, proud of his 
talents — but no prayer had consecrated his child- 
hood, or sought for him amid the perils of youth, 
the protection of the Omnipotent and ever-present 
Spirit The self-reliance of her own proud nature 
had never before been shaken. Well did she 
remember the pitying smile with which she had 
turned away one evening, from the room of her 
sister-in-law, where, having entered imexpectedly, 
she had found her on her knees, with her children 
at her bedside, commending them to the protection 
of Heaven ere they slept And now she sought to 
pray, but it was a cry of terror, not the pleadiDg 
voice of a loving and trusting child, that arose from 
her heart As a mother, she had been tried in the 

l3 
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balance and found wanting ; and the hand of God 
seemed to be writing her doom in the sufferings of 
her son. 

The haughty spirit was bent ; but lower, lower, 
must it bow, ere it can find peace at the feet of the 
crucified One. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

« Let us do our work all well, 
Both the unseen and the seen^ 
Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire^ and clean." 

Weeks liave passed away, and Donald, still pale 
and weak from recent illness, though daily con- 
valescing, is resting on a conch covered with a 
pretty chintz, and drawn up to a window, from 
which he may gaze, with all that keen enjoyment, 
awakened by long enforced abstinence, upon the 
fiace of nature in one of her loveliest aspects. 
Around the window from which he looks, are clus- 
tering honeysuckles and creeping roses. Farther 
on, the drooping branches of that most graceful of 
trees, the elm, are swept by the morning breeze 
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across bis line of yision ; and beyond them, veiled, 
not concealed by their leafy screen, sparkle the 
waters of the Connecticut: not flowing on with 
the quiet majesty which it assumes as it approaches 
the termination of its course ; but foaming and 
brawling amid the rocks that would obstruct its 
passage. Far in the east, blue hills dose the 
view. 

The room in which Donald lies is small and 
very simply furnished ; but th^re is an indescribable 
air of refinement amid its simplicity, making you 
feel, that a woman of gentle culture has presided 
over its arrangements. Two engravings, one of 
the Madonna del Sisto, the other of the Last Supper, 
framed in plain wood, blackened and polished to 
imitate ebony, hang upon its walls. Except these, 
the only ornaments visible are flowers, disposed in 
baskets woven of green rushes or grass, in graceful 
forms, by the fair hands which had arranged the 
flowers they bora Fitting into one comer of the 
room is an ^tag^re, formed of a highly polished 
wood, whose fine grain and light colour give it the 
appearance of satiny-wood. But Donald has learned 
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that, like the pretiy work-table and desk on the 
other side of the room, it is of domestic manufao- 
ture, and made of common pine highly yaxnished. 
The shelves of the ^tagfere bear not the fashionable 
bijouterie commonly found on such articles, but 
books, Let us examine them, and we shall thus 
gain some acquaintance with the mind that has fed 
on them. On the highest shelf are arranged some 
volimies of history. Froissart's Chronicles is placed 
beside Hallam's Middle Ages, and these volumes are 
followed by Hume's England and Botta's America. 
On the next shelf the epigranmiatic Macaulay, the 
polished Alison, the philosophic Mcintosh, and 
the caustic Jeffireys, stand side by side, flanked by 
Evelyn's Diary and Boswell*s Johnson^ Miss 
Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott, have filled two 
shelves, and the remaining one is devoted to poetry. 
There are Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and the Childe Hsurold of Byron. 

But Donald is disturbed from his reverie, and 
we from our examination, by the entrance of a 
girl, who, though she has seen but twenty summers, 
has already exchanged the gayety of very early 



4 
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youth, for the graver expression and more staid 
manner which usually accompaDy matronly care& 

Donald's eye, still languid from recent illness, 
brighten into a snule, as he says, '' Your hour has 
seemed to me a very long (me. I have b^n so 
spoiled since my illness, that I grow weary even of 
this beautiful view, without some <me beside me to 
whom I may say how beautiful it ia" 

** I am sorry Bobert could not have remained 
longer with you to-day, but I wiQ do my best to 
supply his place. Shall I read to you T' 

Donald playfully held back the book she would 
have taken from him as he said^ '*I would rather 
you should talk with me, if you please." 

*'My pleasure will depend somewhat on the 
subject you choose,'* answered the lady, readily 
•adopting his easy, playful tone. 

•* What if I should make a recantation to you of 
some opinions hitherto held as a part of my creed ?- 

" If the opinions were false, I will receive .the 
recantation with pleasure." 

'• False they certainly were, for I believed that 
inost of those who lived north of the Potomac, and 
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all the inhabitautB of the New England States, 
were Yankees." 

** Welly we are Yankees, or descendants, at 
leasty of those to whom the Indians gave the name 
Yenghese," isaid the lady. 

** Ah I" exclaimed Donald, '* but with us of the 
^uih the name has a very dilBferent meaning ; it 
marks not a geographical, or national, but a moral 
distinction. By Yankee we mean — ^I am ashamed 
to tell you what we mean^ now that I have ascer- 
tained how far it is from the truth.'' 

** Pray let me hear ; how else can I have your 
recantation? The greater were your prejudices^ 
the higher glory will it be for us to have overcome 
them.'' 

** Overcome them ! How could I maintain 
them, having once known your brother f 

** Ah ! but you must beware of falling into an 
opposite error, as you assuredly will, should you 
take Robert as a type of the Yankee race." 

'* He is, at least, the possibility of a Yankee." 

^' And is he not also the possibility of a South- 
erner ?" 
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'' I think not I almost fear to tell you why, 
lest you should suspect me of impertmence, where 
I feel most admiringly/' 

" Do not be apprehendve. I should not easily 
suspect impertinence when Bobert was the sub- 
ject/' She spoke with a proud significance; 

*' You are right ; the firmness of your brother's 
adherence to principle may awaken dislike, but 
there is nothing about him on which contempt 
could feed." 

"Thank you/* she replied, while her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes grew tnoist with pleasure. 
" But why do you think such qualiti^ as his im- 
possible to a Southerner? Surely you are not 
such a renegade as to think anything noble beyond 
their attainment f ' 

She spoke jestingly, and he began to answer in 
the same tone, but grew more serious as he pro* 
ceeded. • 

*' Certainly Hot ! They are all Chevalier 
Bayards, incog., but they could not, I fear, exhibit 
the dignity and courtesy, and, as I have good rea- 
son to know, the heroism of a Chevalier Bayard, 
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in the person of— 4nay I say it ? — a manufacturer 
and mechanic.'' 

" Why should you hesitate to say it ? The dig- 
mty, the courtesy, and heroism, are inherent in my 
brother's nature; the manufacturing and me- 
chanics are adventitious circumstances, which 
neither make nor mar that nature.** 

^'True; yet he must have had some affinity 
with these to have chosen them. It was a choice 
no Southerner would have made." 

^* And are you Southerners always able to choose 
your own line of life ? Is it never forced on you 
by circumstances ?'* 

. "A life of ignoble labour on a gentleman of 
education and refinement ? Never I" 

*' Ignoble labour? and what makes labour ig- 
noble ? Has it never been companioned by high 
and pure thoughts ? Or is it this particular form 
of labour to which you object — ^mechanics and mar 
nu&cturing ? The first, the power by which we 
subdue nature to our will ; the last, the application 
of that power to procure comfort and wealth for 
thousands. Are these ignoble ?" 
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Indignant emphasis was in her tones ; and her 
features, usually cold in their expression, quivered 
with excitement. For the first time, Donald 
thought her beautiful, and in admiration of the 
enthusiasm thus unveiled, forgot the painful char 
racter of the emotion he was exciting, and, without 
an apology, pursued the subject 

" Not ignoble in their principles certainly/' 

" And in their practice ¥* 

'' Must they not, in our present sodal arrange- 
Ihents, force us into d^rading assodations ¥' 

^* No ; if we are brought into such associations it 
must be by our own will, though we strive to lay 
our sin on that great modem scape-goat — society. 
3ut one example is better than twenty arguments ; 
you must see Robert in his work — amidst these 
degradi/ng assodoHons. Tou will find him occUr 
pying a position of influence, a ruler and guide to 
many, and availing himself of this position only for 
good. Around him are some who came to him 
untutored dods, fitted at best for expert machines, 
into whom he has infused intelligent souls, and 
whose aspirations he has directed heavenward. 



\ 
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1^686 are his d^mding assodations ; this his 
ignoble life.'' 

" I have displeased you, and ought to apologize ; 
yet I can scarcely say, with truth, I am sorry for 
that which has made you so eloquent" 

" Pardon me, I have been too warm/' she said, 
recalled to herself by his observation ; then after a 
moment's pause, she added, "I should have re- 
membered that Robert himself once felt as you 
do. The greatest sacrifice of his life was made 
when he entered on his present career, but that 
was in his boyhood ; he has learned since then, 
and will yet teach the world, that a noble spirit 
can find its appropriate aliment and exercise in 
a life of labour, if the labour be undertaken for 
noble enda" 

Donald was silent. He did not quite under- 
stand the earnest, enthusiastic girL She had risen 
above his range of thought. All life was with him 
the result of impulse, or necessity. Labour — 
mechanical labour — ^he had supposed always the 
result of the last, and now he heard of its being 
'' undertaken for noble enda" What ends ? 
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^ I fear you will think me nnpardonably inqoisi* 
tive, bat my interest in your brother tempts me to 
ask, what objects oonld have prompted a sacrifioo 
which — ^bat pardon me^I have given you pain ; 
yoor goodness had made me too bold. Do not 
answer what I should not have asked.** 

'^ Ton blame yourself without reason. I should 
not have referred to these objects had I been un- 
willing to explain my reference. Besides, a know** 
ledge of them is necessary to your thorough appre« 
dation of Bobert^ and though there may be some 
pain in recalling them, they are so linked with my 
most endearing memories—" 

She ceased abruptly^ and gazed earnestly for- 
ward, as if fancy was picturing on the air those 
treasured memories. A movement of Donald re* 
called her to the present, and turning her eyes 
upon him, she asked, ^' Did you notice as you 
<)ame here, about a mile from Springfield, a 
large house of gray stone, standing on. an ele- 
vation, and surrounded by fine old trees ? There 
was Robert's boyhood passed, and there our 
mother—" 
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Her voice faltered — her lip quivered. " Do not 
indulge me at such expense to yourself, my dear 
Kiss Qrahame/* cried Donald, '' it was worse than 
thoughtless in me to ask it*' 

'^ I cannot speak of her, but my father — he had 
been reared in idleness and luxury in England ; 
his father died, and he found himself without the 
fortune required to support the position he held, 
yet with what he was told would be accounted 
wealth in America, and to America he came. He 
was then young, and the remainder of his life was 
spent here, yet he never became thoroughly Ame- 
rican in feeling. His most dearly cherished hope 
was to win back wealth, and return to end his life 
where it began. Fortunes had been rapidly made 
in England by manufactures, and why should they 
not be here, he asked. He was in earnest; 
earnestness made him eloquent : he induced larger 
capitalists to join him, imported &om England 
skilful workmen and an experienced agent, and 
became the owner of the mills you have seen. For 
a time all went well, but then came disaster — 
fidlure. He struggled coinageously — desperately. 
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at last, for, with m j moAetf his hope and ooorage 
died, and there was I^ caalj despair and a blind 
contest with the destiny whidi he knew to be alike 
unavoidable and inexorable. Better for all had he 
despaired earUer. His sanguine natmre had led 
him to involve others deeply in his fiiilnre, and he 
who was the very soul <tf honour, found that he 
had not even the heritage <tf an unsullied name to 
leave his children. Robert's talents had gratified 
my £E^er*s pride, and well do I remember the 
exultation with which, at every new acad^oaic or 
collegiate triumph gained by him, my fievther would 
predict that he would yet win a noble name in his 
own land, as he always called England I think 
his hardest trial was the being compelled to with- 
draw Robert firom college, and to devote him to 
the pursuits which had wrecked his own fortune, 
peace and life. But what could he do ? It was 
only by continuing the mills in operation that his 
obligations could be met, the stigma wiped from 
his name, and his children preserved from utter 
pauperism. And who should continue them ? His 
own life was failing, and even should it continue, 
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he had neither the vigour of miud nor strength of 
body, requifidte to acquire the thorough knowledge 
of mechamcQ and the practical skill necessary to 
one who would take the place of those expensive 
agents whom he could no longer remunerate." 
Miss Grahame paused a moment, then added, 
'^ Poor Robert ! It waa indeed a costly sacrifice 
when he laid his talents, his hopes and purposes of 
life upon the altar of filial duty. He struggled at 
first, but my mother was living then, and her 
gentle voice could always subdue his most wilful 
mood. At eighteen he stood alone, the guide and 
protector of others, and even on oiu* father's grave 
he vowed that he would give himself no rest till 
none were left who had a right to revile the name 
he bore. He has been true to his vow. Has his 
fidelity dishonoured him?" 

" Certainly not ; it has ennobled him !*' 
Donald spoke earnestly, and felt as he spoke ; 
yet this was a nobility which he was contented to 
adniire, without a dream of attaining. He fell 
into a reverie, asking himself what he would have 
done under like circumstances. The answer was 
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hardly sadsfiictoiy. The only careerB open to a 
gentleman who had never stadied a profession 
were, in his opinion, those offered by the aimy or 
navy, and these paid but poorly. He could, to be 
sure, relinquish all superfluities — wine, s^ars, 
horses — ^yes, he would give them all up, and the 
readiness with whidi he made the resolve increased 
his self-esteem. These things cost an immensity of 
money, and, though time might be necssary before 
the sum saved by their sacrifice would dear a 
heavily encumbered estate, some Mend would be 
found, doubtless, who would advance the money, 
and accept payment by yearly instalments. This 
was a thing done every day by men under tempor 
rary embarrassment And this thought brought 
him to the remembrance of his own embarrassments, 
a subject which he had hitherto dismissed finun his 
mind whenever it presented itself under the plea of 
being too ill to think ; but this would hardly serve 
as an excuse even to himself now, since he was only 
waiting for his father to join him and approve his 
project before he should write to the department, 
asking orders for Tampa Bay, where his firiend, 
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Captain Wharton, was stationed. Besides, he must 
make some arrangement about these debts before 
he should see his father again. He had easily 
checked all disagreeable questions since his illness, 
but now they could no longer be evaded, and he 
must either devise some mode of settlement before 
his £amily rejoined him, as they would probably 
do some time in the next ten days, or he must 
reveal the whole to them, post-obits and all, and 
see them stripped and burdened for his debt 
No ! this he vowed he would never do. The very 
thought made him desperate, aud, springing from 
his couch with an activity which frightened Miss 
Qrahame, who had supposed him too feeble for 
such a demonstration of feeling, he rushed to his 
room, that he might pace the floor with hurried 
steps and think with more freedom. The result of 
his thoughts was the following letter to Charles 
Montrose, who was in Boston, preparing for a 
voyi^e to the Pacific in a frigate to sail from that 
port :— 
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I^ijngfield, Aug. — f IS—. 

I was truly glad, dear Charlefl, to hear that job 
were in Boston, as I want to empioj jon in a litHe 
business with your (xnisin, Mr. George Brown^ whoy 
if he cannot be se^i, may doubtless be heard of in 
that city. I fear my mode of saying good-bye was 
not altogether agreeable to Mr. Browne, and I am 
forced to confess, that neith^ my own memory, 
nor the relations obtwied from others who were 
present, give me any assurance that it was not as 
unjust as disagreeable. I am, of course, ready to 
give Mr. Browne any kind of sads&ction he may be 
disposed to claim ; though, if it were only for the 
sake of his connection with you, I wotdd prelisr 
that the satis&u^tion ^ould be the peaceable one oi 
such an apology as is readily suggested by my 
illness immediately following it This last ad^ 
mission is, of course, made to you alona I leave 
the affair in your hand& Aet ior me as yoa 
would desire another to aet for you under the like 
circumstances, and I shall be satisfied. But what 
you do, do quickly, as my relations with Mr. 
Browne are somewhat complicated; and besides 
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thk a&ir, I have a little matter of money to 
arrange with himself and his Mend^ Mr. Richard 
Gtahame, which I would glaffly complete before 
my &iher has time to involve himself in it This 
pecuniaiy obligation annoys me, and should have 
been cancelled immediately at any sacrifice, were 
it not that I am really, strange as it may seem, 
ignomnt of its amotmt, and of the whereabouts of 
one of my creditors, Mr. Grahame. To tell you 
how I incurred this obligation would require a 
volmne, which I am not yet strong enough to 
write. Doubtless the birds of the air, which you 
and I used in our boyhood to think so xmcharitably 
busy m carrying evU reports, have prepared you to 
learn that it was incurred at a gaming-table. It 
was my first, and will be my last loss there — I 
speak confidently, because, as I sought the gaming- 
table only as a relief to sad thoughts, now that 
hopes of which I dare not speak even to you till 
they are more assured, are dawning on me, its 
associations are remembered with anything but 
pleasura I would gladly indeed forget them 
altogether, but this cannot be till my debt to 

m2 
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IVIr. Browne and Mr. Grahame be discbazged. 

Will you help me in arriving at this ^ consom- 

mation most devoutly to be wished/* remember-' 

ing that all you may learn on the subject is stiietiy 

confidential ? 

'^ You may wonder that, writing as I do from 

his brother's house, I need to inquire where Mr. 

Richard Grahame is to be found ; but in truth, 

Charles, I cannot speak of him to his brother m 

sister. I have an idea;, how obtained I know not, 

that he is regarded by them as the one great blot 
on their escutcheon ; and yet he did not seem to 

me a bad fellow. But I am weary, and must dooe 

with the assurance that in good or ill, I am still 

with the old affection. 

Yours, 

Donald Montrose. 

To this letter Donald received, with the delay of 
only one mail, the following reply : 

Boston, Aug. — f 18—y 
You are right, dear Donald, in supposing that I 
had heard something of your misadventures in 
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Newport ; enough to make me very anxious about 
you, till a letter from Alice, dated a fortnight ago, 
relieved me from present apprehension at least 
Had it been in my power to obtain leave, I should 
have come up to see you during your illness, but 
alas ! Uncle Sam's Nigs (TJ. S. N.) are the most 
despotically ruled in the country ; and the bustle 
of fitting out for our Pacific cruise left me no 
moment in which I could have any hope of success 
in such an application. But now to reply to the 
business part of your letter : — 

My impressions of Browne's conduct, received 
principally from Alice, were such as to make me 
very unwilling to see him, and I accordingly wrote 
to him, on the reception of yours, a mere business 
letter, requesthig to know the amount of your 
debt. The reply I received I now enclose to you. 
You will perceive from it that Browne is not quite 
90 graceless as we supposed. But what must be 
ssdd of Richard Grahame ? No wonder that his 
brother and sister regard him as a blot on their 
escutcheon. Forgery, under any circumstances, is 
vile enough, but forgery on a brother, and a brother 
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who is gfarahiifig ev^ry nerre to asve hk name ficom 
the l%^9fter taiiit of a fiiiher'a baiiknqpic^y 

« St Jiide to q[wed ! 
Did erer knig^ so fool s deed ?* 

For the sake of his imfoitimate hroiher and sistei; 
we must keep silence reelecting Hur sooondxei'a 
crime ; but as it woold be impomble now for yoa 
to meet him as a £riend, I think yon had better 
accept R-owne 8 offsr, to be your medium of com- 
mnnication with him. 

Ton will see by Browne^s note, that he liinrlAJTng 
all enmity to yon for yonr "Sonthemimpetaoflify.*' 
Though lightened a shade or two in my estimation 
by this letter, I have no donbt that he is in truth 
quite conscious of haying deserved what yon g^e 
him ; and that this is the cause of his lack of re- 
sentment 

The only question awaiting your decision in this 
business, is whether you will give your note to this 
Grahame for the sum due to him, as Browne pnv 
poses, or whether you shall obtain the cash from 
my unde for its payment As my good unde has 
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probably be^i at great expense this summer, the 
first arrangement may be the most convenient; 
and yet I am not sure that it will be wise in you 
to continue ajiy association with Browne, his in- 
fluence having already proved so injurious to you. 
Confidently as you assert your freedom from all 
penchant for gaming, I think your safest course 
would be, to break every link that is even remotely 
connected with it Touch not^ handle not, has 
been my motto in regard to this habit 

I write in great haste, dear Donald, on the eve 
of sailing. I am sorry I cannot complete this 
busmess for you, but the way is now open for you 
to write to Browne yoursel£ 

One parting word on another and more pleasing 
subject My mother has told me of your love for 
Alice; we have been so much as brothers and 
sisters together that I never suspected this, and 
even plead guilty to a somewhat old fashioned pre- 
judice against cousinly noarriages ; but so dearly 
do I r^ard you, and so entirely do I trust my 
undoes judgment, that if he sanction your wish, 
and my mother assures me that he does, I shall re- 
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joice to have a right to subscribe myself what I 
have ever been in heart. 

Your Brother, 

Chahles Moktrose. 

Enclosed in the foregoing letter, was the follow- 
ing from Browne to Charles Montrose r — 

I have just received your very dignified commu- 
nication, and perhaps should I act $elon lea regies, 
I should mount stilts as high as your own ; and as 
neither of us would find it agreeable to be the first 
to descend, our hitherto easy and friendly inter- 
course would be at an end for ever. But as this 
course would probably cost me more than yourself 
— I being by nature peculiarly ill adapted for 
stilts — I shall not adopt it ; but shall rather invite 
you to descend and hear — my defence ? — no ! my 
complaint. And devilish good reason I have for 
complaint, let me tell you. Here have I, firom 
pure good nature and cousinly affection — not for 
you, Mr. Charles— devoted myself during the 
greater part of a summer to your Southern friends, 
without reward or hope of reward, beyond your and 
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their acknowledgment of my good intentions ; and 
behold ! I receive for my pains from the one party 
a broken head-*^nd from the other a letter, which, 
if I had not more warm blood about me than most 
people have, would have frozen me into an icicle. 
And what have I gained as an offset? but little 
amusement and less profit. You will probably 
stare at this, prepared as you evidently are to 
believe that I enticed your cousin to the gaming- 
table, and fleeced him when there. Stare you 
may, but you must believe me when I assure you 
that I can prove by every witness present, that it 
was with Mr. Richard Grahame, and not with me, 
that Lieutenant Montrose played those last des- 
perate games, which left him a loser of several 
thousands. And now I come to the real pith of 
our correspondence. You wish to know the amount 
lost by Lieutenant Montrose, and to make arrange- 
ments for its payment This is not imexpected by 
me, for however I may have suffered by yout 
cousin's Southern impetuosity, I have never doubted 
his honour, or supposed that a debt would be less 
binding on him because the law did not enforce its 

m3 
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payment. The poor devil to whom he is indebted 
is less confident, perhaps because he has more at 
stake. He is trembling not merely for his dollars, 
but for what ihe most covetous man values yet 
more, his character and freedom. I may be wrong 
in revealing to you' all the cause he has for appre- 
hension, but I have such implicit confidence in 
your honour, and that of Lieutenant D. Montrose, 
that I am assured what I say will never be used to 
the injury of Mr. R Grahame ; and I know not 
how I can so well serve him, as by showing you the 
motives which impelled him to avail himself of 
your cousin's most opportune fancy for play, and 
which now make immediate payment of the money 
so won of the utmost importance to him. 

You are, perhaps, aware — ^lieutenant Montrose 
is, I know — ^that the father of Bichard Qrahame 
died a ruined man, and that Robert, against all 
advice, assiuned his debts, stipulating only for time 
in which to pay them, and for the liberty of select- 
ing those whose claims should first be satisfied. 
My father was a creditor to a large amount, and 
those more needy having been paid, Mr. Robert 
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Orahame intrusted to Bichard a oonsideiable sum 
tp be conveyed to iul He arrived in Boston too 
lateix) make the payment on the same day — ^the 
night brought temptation — ^the morning vain, 
though bitter repentance. He was nearly firantic, 
and pitying, yet unable to help him, I made a 
suggestion, prompted I verily believe by Satan, 
that he should raise the money by getting a note 
discounted. He seized on Uie idea. He hoped 
thus to obtain some months' time ; in the interval 
fortune might £a>vour him, and he could then 
rede^em the note, and all would be welL But one 
difficuHy presented itself— his name was worth 
nothing in the market ; his brother's, however, was 
of more value. I cannot speak more plainly for 
fear of consequences. He obtained the money — 
his debt was paid — but a burden was laid upon his 
soul heavier than that of an uncancelled debt I 
am sure I need say no more. Tou will tmderstand 
his thirst for money — ^his determination to obtain 
it at all ha2sards. Every day that this note remains 
in the hands of a broker, he is in danger of ex* 
posure which will bring shame on his family as 
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well as ruin on him. The least variation in the 
money-market may cause some transfer leading to 
detection. He may deserve to 8u£fer, but I am 
not immaculate, and cannot refuse him my pity. 
Still more do I pity — nay, I tremble for his brother 
and sister, who are high-souled and delicately sus- 
ceptible to the least shadow of dishonour. 

I have dwelt on this subject, that you, and 
through you your cousin, may know how important 
a consideration time is to Mr. Richard Grahame: 
As Lieutenant Montrose is not known in the 
money-market here, he may not find it easy to 
command at once so large a sum as the amount of 
his debt, and the fifteen or twenty days necessary 
to draw from his factor in Savannah might be 
ruinous to poor Grahama But I have an arrange- 
ment to propose, which will, I hope, suit all 
parties. I am a poor devU myself, but through my 
father my name has some market value and my 
note will be readily taken in exchange even for 
Robert Grahame's. My endorsement will of 
course be equally valuable, and if Lieutenant Mon* 
trose will give Richard Grahame his note for the 
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sum due; I will endorse it, and will promise to 
stave off all calls upon him for six or even for 
twelve months, if he desires it. 

Will you explain this afi^ to your cousin, and 
present my proposition to him. If he thinks a 
broken head a sufficient recompense for a foolish 
jest, which, I believe, was the sum of my offence 
against him, and will write me frankly on this sub- 
ject, he will find me ready to meet his views. 
Whatever he does, however, if intended kindly, 
must be done quickly — I am interrupted, and 
conclude by signing myself in spite of your repelling 

dignity, 

Yours as ever, 

Geokge Brownr 

P. S.— My interruption was from poor Dick 
Orahame. He was in unspeakable agitation, hav- 
ing just seen the holder of his note, and fancied 
from some observation made by him that he began 
to " smell a rat" Pray lose not a moment's time 
in giving Lieutenant D. Montrose the information 
I have given you. His generous Southern nature 
will, I s(rm sure, prompt him to make some effort 
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to save from disgrace the family of this man, who 
have, I believe, shown kindness to him. 

This letter, with that in which it was enclosed, 
reached Donald while he was enjoying the kind- 
11688 and hospitaUty Of those whose interests were 
most deeply involved in its communications. He 
had been Ustening to the brother's praises from the 
sister's lips. He remembered how her cheek had 
flushed as she spoke of her father's bankruptcy, 
how proudly she had dwelt on her brother's 
sacrifice of all to honour. He knew that this 
sacrifice had left them nothing but an honest 
name. His heart beat frust, his breath came quick, 
his hand trembled as he thought that, even while 
he read, this might be lost ; and BJchard Grahame 
himself could scarcely have felt more anxiety to 
secure them from such a result To wait the 
slow forms of business for this would be treason. 
Were his father here, he would for such an object 
find courage to tell him all ; but he could not wait 
his coming, and since the proposal of a gradual 
liquidation of his debt, which he had designed at 
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the ccMxanenoement of this correspondence to make 
to Bichard Grahamey was now out of the question, 
nothing seemed to remain for him but to accept 
the proposal of Browna Whether he should com- 
municate the whole affair to his £ather, immediately 
on his arrival, or reserve the disclosure for a more 
coavenient seascm, would be a subject for after 
thought Having arrived at this decision in a 
shorter time than it has taken us to record his 
thoughts, he drew his desk to him and wrote as 
follows : 

Springfield, Aug. 18th. 

Tour letter of the 12th instant to Lieutenant 
Charles Montrose, United States Navy, lies before 
me. Its contents are of very deep and painful 
interest to me, for the sake of the kind frietids 
whom they so nearly concern, and I therefore 
make not a moment's delay in writing you in 
relation to them. Before entering on this subject, 
however, I feel that an apology is due to you for 
an act which I deeply regret, and which I am 
persuaded only the delirium of fever could have 
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prompted. It is aa act whidi I hope you will 
forget, as I heartily wish I could 

I thank you for having given me the ojqpor^ 
tunity, by the letter before me, to make some 
return to my Mends here for obligations I can 
never wholly cancel I am impatient to place in 
your hands the means of preventii^ an exposure, 
which would be to them so great an evil, yet the 
absence of my father would have made it impos- < 
sible for me to act with the necessary promptitude, 
but for your kind offer to arrange the business for 

me. I accordingly enclose you my note for . 

I was about to state the sum, but find, on reference 
to your letter, that you have not mentioned it. 1 
find it impossible, from my own confused memories, 
to fix the exact amount, and, as the two days 
necessary to obtain farther information firom you 
might prove destruction to our design, I enclose 
my note, leaving a blank space, which you will 
oblige me by filling up with a sum sufficient to 
cancel Mr. Bichard Grahame's debt, and thus to 
ward off the threatened evil here, even though it 
should somewhat exceed my losses. 
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Time is too precious to permit me to add more 
than that I shall ever hold myself your debtor for 
what I may truly call your magnanimity in this' 
affiur. I hope to see you in Boston before I return 
South, and will then arrange with you the modes 
and times of the payments to be made to you. 
Till then, accept assurances of the highest respect 
from, 

Yours very truly, 

Donald Montrosk 

The next morning George Browne might have 
been seen hurrying through the streets of Boston, 
from the post-office to his own lodgings. Having 
arrived at his room, he locked the door, and then, 
withdrawing a letter from his pocket, he broke the 
seal and glanced rapidly over its contents. 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed, " this is better than 
I hoped,'' while his eyes kindled with a fire that 
was not all pleasure. 

He was engaged in a second and slower perusal 
of the letter, when there was a rap at the door, 
and, opening it, he admitted Richard Grahame, 
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who, in a voice and wiUi a manner betngrn^ 
gome agitation, aaked, ^'Have jaa heavd fiom 

him?'' 

'' Yes, his &ther is abs^it, and he cannot theie- 
fore pay the money at once^ he says ; hfat he sends 
me his note, on which Z may pediapB raise the 
money/' 

** For what amount has he given his note ? It 
is made payable to me, I suppose ?" 

^* It is, and if you can pay this other," opening 
his pocket-book and touching a paper in it» '^ I will 
give it to you ; if not, I will keep it as security, 
and when it is paid, if that be ever done, will give 
you the surplus hundreda'^ 

** Then give me my own note, the existenoe of 
which it znaddens ma to remember." 

''Excuse me; not till I receive in axdiange 
something more valid than the LO.U. of this 
sprig of southern chivalry and aristocracy.^ 

*' This is too much, sir," cried the excited Gra- 
hame, rising bb he spoka '' You have no daim on 
that note of Lieutenant Montrose, except in pay- 
ment of the debt for which the other was given. 
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and to keep both is a fioud which I will not bear. 
I will take legal measure&'' 

^ Do 6O9 and the good people of Boston will be 
entertained with a criminal case, the termination 
of whidi may be to find yoa a resid^ce at the 
expense of the government" 

The blood purpled the iorehetA of Bidiaid Ora- 
hame. He could scarcelj refrain from rushing 
upon the tormentor, who sat calmly observing the 
rage he had excited. 

"This quarrel between us is very foolish. Gra. 
hame/' said Browne, at length ; ^ I have no un- 
friendly meaning to you, but you really cannot 
wonder that I have some hesitation m parting 
with a paper which is worth five thousand dollars 
tome—" 

Qrahame interrupted him in a voice whose deep, 
unearthly tone proceeded from lips of ghastly 
whit^iess : ^ I swear, by all I value on earth and 
all I fear beyond it, that you shall never gain one 
dollar by that paper; sooner will i confess my 
crime and bear its consequences.** 

•* A thing easily said," sneered Browne ; "but I 
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will tell you what is more easily done. Endorse 

this note, Tnaking it payable to me, and enclose it 
in such a note as I shall dictate, and I will give 

you the other." 

" Give me pen, ink, and paper, and dictate your 
note,'' said Grahame. 

Browne placed these articles on the table, and, 
drawing a chair opposite' to Grahame, he com- 
menced his dictation. 

" It is necessary to be civil on such occasions, so 
begin, ' Dear Browne.' " 

Without a change of countenance, his victim 
wrote. 

Browne continued, " * I have just received a 
note for twenty thousand dollars ' " — " Twenty 
thousand !" exclaimed Grahame, looking up in 
surprise, " it is scarcely one-fourth of that sum." 

" Well ! suppose I choose to call it one hundred ; 
will that make it so ? I can only recover at last 
the amount of the note, which your letter can 
neither increase nor decrease." 

" I will not write a lie," said Richard Grahame, 
laying down his pen. 
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A sneer was on Browne's lip, but, as he looked 
in the colourless face opposite to him, he saw that 
a strange fixedness, the resolution of despair, had 
taken the place of its usual mobility of feature and 
expression, and he changed his tone to one of con- 
fiding friendliness. 

" To be frank with you, Grahame,'* he said, " I 
am engaged at present in an affidr which makes it 
very desirable to me to be able to exhibit some 
proof that I shall one day be master of such a 
sum ; that is all I want your letter for : and, as I 
do not believe in the old proverb, * a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,' I am willing, for 
the possible advantage I may derive from this, to 
exchange a note which is as good as if issued by a 
bank for one of doubtful value." 

''But, suppose I should be examined on this 
claim one of these days V* 

*^ Have I not already told you that I can have 
no claim except for the amoimt of the note ? a fact 
which, I should think, would be sufficiently plain 
without any showing of mine : however, do as you 
please. This paper is, perhaps, better for ma 
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^^ I will write/' and, bending himsdf to his task, 
Bkhard Grahame did not again look tip till he had 
written the following lines at the dictation of 
Browne. 

I have just receired a note for twenty thoftaand 
dollars from Lieutenant Donald Montrose, XJiiited 
States Army ; if you will aecept it in payment of 
my debt to you, I will endorse it to yoiL Let me 
hear from you immediately. 

Yours, &a, 

RicHABD Grahame.'* 

^'Here are envelopes, wax and taper,** said 
£rowne, putting them on the table as he spoke. 
'^ But stay, your signet, if you please, on the seal, 
and now your endorsement on this slip of pap^,** 
putting the note on its face before him. 

Richard Grahame wrote his name; then, still 
keeping his hand on the note^ said, ** 1 have fulfilled 
your conditions, now give me the other.'* 

" Certainly, here it is." 

The notes were exchanged, and tearing the name 
from that which he received, and severing it letter 
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from letter, Grahame walked to a window and threw 
out the minute pieces, to be wafted hither and 
thither on a gentle summer breeze ; then, turning 
with flashing eyes to Browne, he exclaimed, 
^' Thank heaven ! I am free once more, and may 
tell you, as I have often longed to do, that I despise 
and detest you as the basest of scoimdrels.*' 

"A very unwise confession," said Browne, coolly, 
*• let me advise you, if you would circumvent a 
scoimdrel, never betray your suspicions of him." 

With an impatient gesture, Bichard Grahame 
flung open the door and commenced a rapid descent 
of the stairs, but had not proceeded fax when 
Browne called after him to know if he had not left 
his cane. This coolness redoubled his ire, and, 
ffliatchii^ the cane politely extended to him, he 
rushed from the house, feeling that an instant*s 
delay would render the t^oiptation irresistible to 
use it on the person of his quondam friend. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Let us lift the curtain, and observe 
What passes in that chamber.** 

In the same city and within a few doors of the 
very house in which Browne was maturing projects 
whereby he hoped to gratify at once his avarice and 
his revenge, Mrs. Charles Montrose and our gentle 
Alice were awaiting the arrival of Colonel and Mrs. 
Montrose and Isabelle, with whom they were to 
pass a few days at Springfield, that they might 
become acquainted with Donald's kind firiends in 
that neighbourhood, after which they were to pro- 
ceed southward. It was the intention of Colonel 
Montrose to return home by land, stopping for a 
few days at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Bichmond, and, as this was before the era of 
railways, such a journey would occupy several 
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"Weeks. As it was now late in September, and the 
Colonel was desirous to be at home early in Novem- 
ber, they could not long delay their departure. 

Mrs. Charles Montrose and Alice had passed a 
fortnight in Boston, the last fortnight before the 
sailing of Charles on a long and distant cruise. 
Alice had seemed to suffer more now than at her 
first parting with her brother, and yet no stormy 
burst of weeping marked now as then her last adieu, 
but for many days before her face wore a saddened 
expression, her movements were languid, and her 
mother or brother, entering her room unexpectedly, 
had more than once surprised her, with her books 
or work resting on her lap, and tears stealing slowly 
dovm her cheeks. On one of these occasions 
Charles, fearing that these tears were indications 
of some secret cause of, son'ow, had sought to win 
her confidence by the tenderest assurances of 
sympathy and aflfection. 

" My darling Ally,'' he said, as seating himself 
beside her he pillowed her head upon his shoulder, 
and kissed her cheek — " tell me what is the matter 
with you." 

"Nothing — I was only thinking how lonely 

VOL. I. N 
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mamma and I would be when you were gone/' she 
murmured. 

"Is that really all, Ally? Do not turn your 
eyes away — look at me, and answer me truly, as 
you would answer our father if he were Hving. I 
cannot leave you with a doubt of your happiness 
upon my mind : I always loved my little Ally 
dearly, and always will ; and now tell me, darling, 
have you promised, as my mother tells me, to 
marry Donald after this year of probation which 
my uncle ha« imposed on him r 

The only answer of Alice was to hide her face on 
the shoulder against which she leaned, 

" You do not answer me, Alice ; must I go 
away, feeling that I have lost my sister's confi- 
dence ?" 

Alice could not resist the grieved tone in which 
this was said, and putting her little hand in his, 
she whispered, " I promised my uncle to do as he 
wished." 

" But it is your wish, not my uncle's, that should 
determine this, Alice. Tell me, my sister, do you 
wish to marry Donald ?— do you love him ? Answer 
me, Alice : remember we are soon to be parted. 
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and Heaven only knows how and when we shall 
meet again." 

"I would tell you if I could, Charles, but I 
don't know — " The low voice ceased. 

" Only tell me if you love him, dear Alice.'* 

"I always loved Donald, almost as well as I 
loved you, C5b*rles." 

" But do you love him better ? — do you wish to 
many him, Alice V 

" I would rather not marry any one ; but if I 
do, I suppose — I think — I mean — if Donald wishes 
it " again she left her sentence unfinished. 

" You would say that you would prefer Donald 
to any other ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" I am glad to hear it, my darling," said Charles, 
kissing her, and smiling to think by what circum- 
locutions and tortuosities one must arrive at any 
knowledge of a woman's heart. "Donald is a 
noble fellow in spite of his peccadillos this summer ; 
and though I do not in general approve of cousinly 
marriages, if you really love him, I have no doubt 
yours wiU be very happy." 

These were pleasant words, and yet, strange to 

n2 
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say, Alice felt more saddened than soothed by 
them. 

The house in which Charles had obtained rooms 
for his mother, his sister, and himself, was very 
pleasantly situated, looking on one side upon the 
Mall, and on the other upon the long-disused 
cemetery of a neighbouring chm'di, in which Ho 
indication remained of its original use, except here 
and there a broken and moss-covered stone, above 
which trees planted by mourners, who had them- 
selves long since gone dovm the grave, threw their 
widely sheltering arm& Upon this shady and 
secluded spot the windows of the room occupied by 
Alice looked, and one night — ^it was that which 
followed the departure of Charles — she lay long 
gazing upon the fantastic shadows thrown by those 
old trees, as their branches were slowly waved by a 
gentle breeze, beneath the light of a brilliant moon 
now at the full. Alice lay veiy still, lest she should 
arouse her mother, who occupied another bed in 
the same room, and whom she supposed to be 
sleeping. Thus she lay " chewing the cud of swoet 
and bitter fancies," till she had heard a distant 
clock toll forth the midnight hour, — ^then sleep 
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began to interweave ita own wUd visions with her 
waking thoughts. She dreamed, and still she saw 
tiie old church-yard and its waving trees lighted by 
the solemn moon. She was walking there with 
Donald, or some one whom she believed to be 
Donald, but he did not speak to her, and a cloud 
came over the moon so that she could not see him, 
and at length a doubt — a fear took possession of 
her ; and she implored him to speak to her, by the 
memory of their childhood, by the love he had so 
lately vowed to her ; she prayed for one word ; 
and as his continued silence made the doubt con- 
viction, and the fear an overpowering terror, she 
would have snatched her hand from him, but he 
grasped it more lightly than ever, and drew her 
along with frightful rapidity, though she was 
stumbling over graves at almost every step — she 
strove to cry out> and woke to feel her mother's 
soft hand on hers, and to see her in the moonlight 
bending over her. 

" What is the matter, my child ?" asked Mrs* 
Montrose ; " you seemed very much distressed in 
your sleep." 
. '*0h, mother! I am so glad that you woke 
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mo; I have had such a frightful dream about 
Donald !" 

" Ah !" thought the mother, '' so it is with young 
hearts, the one thought ever present, waking and 
sleeping : Charles need not have feaied that Alice 
did not love hor cousin." 

And having soothed Alice with gentle and en- 
dearing words, and re-arranged her pillows smd 
closed the window lest the night air should be too 
cool for her, Mra Montrose went back to her bed 
with ploasant anticipations of her daughter's future, 
and slept And soon Alice, too, slept again, and 
with sleep the dream came back, but less vividly, 
shifting and changing, like those flickering lights 
and shadows which she had watched so long. She 
had slept as she afterwards found but two hours, 
when, dreaming still of Donald and the old grave- 
yard, she thought that she had fallen into an open 
grave, and that he was shovelling the earth upon 
her ; it was on her chest, a moimtain-weight, op- 
pressive, stifling: she strove, as only those can 
strive who strive for life, to throw it off, and in 
vain. Yet she was not hopeless, for a voice whose 
very tone awakened confidence bade her " be of 
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good courage /' and as she looked in the direction 
whence it came^ she saw one in whose aspect 
strength and gentleness, pity and power, seemed 
blended, as she fancied they must be in an angel ; 
and saying to herself, "It is my guardian angel," 
she stretched out her arms to him and awoke. 
But was she indeed awake, or was it but a change 
in her dream ? She lay indeed upon her bed, she 
was in no grave, but the same stifling sensation 
was on her chest, and the moonbeams seemed to 
shine as through a vapoury haze into the room. A 
cry met her ear ; it seemed the echo of that which 
she had striven to make ; and then the voice, the 
very words of which she had dreamed, " Courage, 
madam ! only rouse yourself, be quick, and do not 
fear." 

Alice raised herself on her arm, and in the dim 
light she saw her mother standing, but she scarcely 
looked at her; for nearer the window, with the 
moonbeams falling directly upon him, and making 
every feature visible, though seen as it were 
through a veil, was the very being whom she had 
greeted in her dream as her guardian angel. Be- 
fore she could do more than feel the strangeness of 
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such a visitant at such an hour, sounds forced 
themselves on her attention which explained all — 
the crackling of flames, the hoarse ^outs of the 
firemen as they arrived and took their stations in 
the street in front of the house, and the noise of 
the engine pumps wHch were already at wort 
An that we have described had passed so rapidly 
with Alice, that the words we have recorded as 
addressed to her mother were scarce concluded 
when with a cry of terror she sprang to her feet, 
and,, fully aware of her danger, and forgetful of all 
else, was in aQ instant standing beside her mother 
and before the stranger. In her restlessness, her 
cap had fallen off, and her hair fell jn disordered 
curls around her pallid face, and over the white 
wrapper in which she had slept That moment of 
fear was not a time for speecL 

'* My mother T — '* My darling !'' — and that clasp 
which said for each, "we live or die together'' — 
that was all between the mother and child. 

" Do not despair ; there is good hope for us yet,^ 
said their companion ; and Alice, under the vivid 
impression of her dream, felt that the very tones of 
his voice brought strength and courage. She 
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watched his movements, and obeyed his slightest 
suggestion, with the ready and unquestioning con-» 
fidence of a little child ; while he, on his part, for 
the sake of these weak, trembling women, evinced 
a composure and hopefulness he was far from feel- 
ing. To Mrsw Montrose alone there was neither 
hope nor courage. She stood with hands clasped, 
her pale lips moving as in prayer, insensible to all 
but her danger and her child's presence. 

" Dearest mother, we shall be saved ; this kind 
gentleman says so," urged Alice. 

A look of agony, a quicker movement of the 
Ups, was the only answer from her mother; for, 
alas ! she had seen what had taken from her all 
hope, except that which lights the world beyond 
the grave. When roused, like Alice, though from 
sounder sleep, by the voice of a stranger in her 
room, in her confusion she had opened the door 
into the front room, hitherto used as a parlour by 
Alice and herself; and a scene had presented itself 
at which the hearts of brave men have often 
quailed. For through thick smoke— smoke which 
was now filling their chamber — which even then 
made it impossible to breathe in the outer room,. 

n3 
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the red, fierce flames from the lower part of the 
house rose leaping, as if eager to devour their prey, 
to the very windows of the third story, where she 
and Alice were, as she supposed, the only sleepers, 
and where, as she quickly divined, they had been 
left without even a warning by those who occupied 
the lower rooms, and to whom the imminence of 
the danger had made self-preservation the one 
thought. Mrs. Montrose found, however, when 
driven back into her chamber by the smoke, that 
they had an unexpected companion, in what she 
considered their certain destruction. A gentleman 
arriving late in the evening before had been put 
into the room which Charles had occupied, and 
which opened by one door into hers, and by another 
upon the hall, just at the head of the stairs. The 
stranger had been aroused from sleep by the cry 
of fire ; and even whilq throwing on his clothing, 
had endeavoured to awake those who slept near 
him ; but receiving no answer, he entered the room 
by the door which a careless attendant had left 
unlocked, in time to see the horrors exposed by 
the open doorway, in which Mr& Montrose was 
standing. It was doubtless the stifling sensation 
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produced by the smoke thus admitted which had 
caused the last dream of Alice ; and the figure, and 
voice, and words, which had seemed a part of that 
dream, were a reality apprehended by senses but 
half aroused. 

*' I must leave you a moment to see what can 
be done,'' said the guardian angel, as he still seemed 
to the trusting Alice. " If I can get to the front 
of the house, all will yet be weU ; in the mean 
time, have you wooUen clothing ? it would be safer 
than these light dresses.'' 

He went, and Alice, quick to understand and to 
obey, threw over the cambric gowns worn by her 
mother and herself, wrappers of some wooUen 
fabric, which the cold air of Newport had compelled 
them to prepare even in the midst of summer; 
then she found their shoes and stockings, and 
placing her mother, who seemed to move with as 
little consciousness as an automaton, in a chair, she 
put on hers, and afterwards drew on her own. 
With her rapid though trembling movements, this 
had scarcely occupied three minutes ; yet the time 
seemed long, and as the sounds grew louder of 
falling timbers and crackling flames, and their pro- 
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tector came not, her heart sank ; and growing im* 
patient, she opened the door into his room. At that 
moment he was entering it from the hall, and by the 
lurid light of the burning stairs, she saw the desola- 
tion, the horrors beyond ; and as he came nearer, she 
saw that one sleeve of his coat was burned. Deeper 
suffering on his part she did not then perceive. 

It was strauge, but his presence brought more of 
quiet and assurance with it, than the terrible view 
had given her of fear. 

^' This way," he said, and hurrying her to the 
window in the rear of the small room in which 
they stood, he made her look out with him^ and 
pointing far below to a flat roof rising to a level 
with the second story, which covered a piazEa 
extending along a row of houses, of which theirs 
was one, he added ; there is our safety ! Have 
you courage to let me lower you from this window 
to that place V* 

Courage I Poor Alice ! she was timid as a &wn, 
but she was also as confiding, and she answered, 
even while she closed her eyes, lest she should 
grow dizzy at the depth, " I will do whatever you 
wish, but you will save my mother I" 
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" Save my child/' murmured a feeble voice 
beside them, " and I will pray God to bless 
you !" 

" I will save you both, or die with you !" vowed 
the brave heart of their companion, but he paused 
not for speech. Bushing into their apartment, he 
drew the sheets and blankets from their beds, and 
knotted them firmly together, and bearing the 
feather-beds to the window of his own room, threw 
them to the roof below. The sheets and blankets 
which he had joined, he then tied to the broad 
and strong mahogany head-board of his bedstead, 
which he drew close to the window, and dropping 
them outside, foimd that they would reach within 
two feet of the roof below. 

" Now," said he to Alice, " are you ready ? you 
must go first Can you trust yourself to hold on 
firmly, till you reach the place of safety ?" 

" I will do it, but my mother — " 

" Trust her to me ; be firm and quick, and all 
will be welL^' 

" Can you not put her in safety first ? " 

" No ; she is not sufficiently herself to be trusted 
alone ; you must be there to receive and cheer her." 
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" I am ready — what must I do ?'' 

" Only hold on tightly — ^remember your life de- 
pends on it. Stay/' he added, as he felt how cold 
and tremulous were the soffc white hands that 
grasped the sheet, " I had better secure it aroimd 
your waist ; then hold firmly here — ^that is right, 
now courage !" 

Taking a strong hold himself of the sheet just 
above her head, that he might be able to pre-: 
vent its running out too rapidly, he lifted her 
through the window in his powerful arms as easily 
as she could have raised an infant For an instant 
she clung to him, throwing her arm aroimd his 
neck in the imconsciousness of terror ; and touched 
by her trust, he involuntarily clasped her, as he 
might have done a timid child, closer to him, even 
while whispering, " For your mother's sake, cou- 
rage !" 

She released him instantly, and leaning far out 
that he might prevent her being endangered by 
striking against the house, he suffered the sheets 
and blankets to run slowly through his hands, till 
he saw her touch the roof Quickly she unbound 
them from her waist, and he drew them back. 
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Mrs. Montrose had watched their proceedings 
without a word. Only as he was about to lift 
Alice in his arms she pressed forward and kissed her; 
but when now he said '* Ypur daughter is safe '' — 
when he made her look out, and Alice herself in a 
cheering tone cried, '* Come, dear mother ! it is 
quite easy,'' she burst into tears ; and catching the 
hand of her child's preserver, pressed it to her lips, 
and yielded herself as implicitly as Alice herself 
had done, to his directions. She too descended 
safely, and then they prayed their deliverer to 
come quickly, but though the air grew more hot 
and stifling every moment, he thought he would 
still be safe for a few minutes ; and those minutes 
he employed in lowering their trunks and his own. 
His own descent was more perilous than theirs, 
both because of his greater weight, and because 
there was none to give him the guidance which he 
had given them. It was accomplished in safety, 
however ; and beneath the stars that night, there 
went up no more earnest thanksgiving than arose 
from the hearts of those three as they stood in the 
fre€i air, delivered from that most appalling doom 
— a death by fire. 
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The burning cinders, which had hitherto been 
borne in the opposite direction, the current of air 
caused by the heat now began to bring towards 
them. They were huiried on therefore by their 
protector, who, laying the trunks upon a blanket, 
drew them along with him. They passed thus 
several houses, the sashes of which were securely 
fastened down ; but at length, finding an open 
window, though the room into which it looked was 
quite deserted, they entered, and leaving their 
trunks there, descended the stairs, meeting no one 
on the way. In one of the parlours, to which a 
brilliant light attracted them, they found a man- 
servant asleep, who, when he had been aroused, 
and had recovered from the surprise and terror 
caused by their appearance, informed them that 
the family had all left the house, believing it 
must be burned; but that the people from the 
insurance office thought it quite safe ; and had 
therefore forbidden any thing to be removed. 
While he was speaking, Alice was standing in such 
a position that the light fell directly on her face, 
and even through the disguise of a costimie more 
bizarre than becoming, Robert Qrahame, for it 
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was he who had been brought so providentially to 
their rescue, recognized her whose gentle beauty 
had so attracted him in his visit to Colonel Mon- 
trose at Newport Mutual explanations followed. 
A carriage being obtained by the aid of the 
servant, who also supplied the ladies with cloaks 
and shawls, they proceeded to a hotel together. 
It was already day, yet Mrs. Montrose and Alice 
retired to bed to repair their exhausted strength. 
To their protector no such indulgence was possible. 
The business which had brought him to the city 
could not be delayed, and by the time his burned 
arm — ^for it was badly burned, though his com- 
panions in danger did not know it — could be 
dressed, his biuned coat replaced by another, and 
his toilet made, business hours would have begun. 
Therefore while Alice slept, and Mrs. Montrose, 
with nerves still too much disquieted for sleep, lay 
beside her, alternately gazing on her rescued trea- 
sure, and lifting her heart in grateful adoration to 
the Heaven from which she acknowledged every 
good to proceed, and in prayer for blessings on him 
who had been the instrument of Heave&'s mercy, 
Robert Grahame was immersed in the cares and 
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perplexities of the passing hour, though even into 
"this sea of troubles," he carried with him the 
memory of the Ever Present. A true, earnest 
soul can never stand face to face with death, 
without bringing away some token of his power ; 
and wherever Robert Grahame was, or however 
engaged, this day, a perpetual hymn of thanks- 
giving seemed ascending from his heart, which, 
unconsciously to himself, like the key-note in a 
piece of music^ was shaping all his life into har- 
mony with it His spirit had ever been « touched 
to fine issues.'" His past life had been no light 
barcarole or sentimental lay, but rather a grand 
battle-piece. This day, all earthly trials had 
shrunk into such insignificance, that it seemed as 
if the victory had already come, and there went up 
from his soul no exulting shout, but the solemn 
" Te Deum " of a Christian conqueror. 

Amid these high and sacred emotions there 
came sometimes a thrill of more earthly feeling. 
This was associated with the occasional recurrence 
to his mind of the moment in which Alice had 
clung to Ijim, in her innocence and helplessness, as 
to her only earthly stay. It is so sweet to the 
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brave and noble to protect the weak. He called 
on the ladies by appointment, in the evening. 
Alice placed in his a hand tremulous with the 
emotion which was painted on her glowing cheek, 
and betrayed by the tears which her drooping lids, 
vainly sought to conceal. Mrs. Montrose strove to 
speak of their obligations, but the events of the 
last night were too recent, the feelings they excited 
too deep for speech. He turned from them to talk 
of Donald, and of his improved health, and restored 
vivacity. 

" Both my sister and I," he said, " were very 
sorry to part with him; his visit threw a pleasant 
sparkle over the quiet stream of our lives." 

" He is now with his father in New York, but 
you will probably see him again next week, as my 
brother, Colonel Montrose, writes me that they 
shall all remain a few days in Springfield, for the 
pleasure of visiting Miss Grahame and yourself 
He proposes that Alice and I shall join them there, 
—offering to come on here himself and escort us 
back." 

" If I did not fear you would think mq^too bold, 
I would ask if your engagements here are such as 
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not ; oor engagemfints here were at 
an end wben my son sailed ; and as my brether, 
Ms. Browne, is absent with his fiumfy, we have no 
to remam.** 
Then may I not hope to peisiiade yon to goto 
l^nringfidd, and await the anival of your Mends 
there? It would give my sister so much pleasure 
to make your aoqoaintance, and, pardon abrother^s 
partiality if I say, I h(^ the pleasure wonld be 
mutuaL*' 

'^ lam smre it would; and we shonld be delighted 
to gOy bat we are so little accustomed to trayel 
alona^ 

^ I should be bat too mach gratified if yon 
woald pennit me to attend yoo." 

** That woald be yeiy pleasant — ^bat, may I ask, 
when do yoa return? I coald not consent to inter- 
fere with your busine8&'* 

^^ Unfortimately for me my business is so impe- 
rative on afiGedr that I cannot postpone its claims 
for any pleasure however tempting — ^it compels my 
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return the day after to-morrow. May I hope that 
the time will suit you?" 

" Can we be ready, Alice, do you think ?" 

" Oh yes, mamma !" 

*' I thank you for that ready acquiescence," sjdd 
Mr. Grahame with a smile, to Alice ; " I hardly 
hoped for it." 

" And why not V she asked. 

^' For a reason which I begin to think was very 
xmreasonable.'* 

" And that was—" 

" Bemember, if you please, I abjure even while 
I confess it ; it was the belief that ladies in 
general, and Southern ladies in particular, were 
slow to decide, and slower to act on their de- 



cisions." 



" I must leave the ladies m gerieral to your 
sister, but for Southern ladies m particvla/r why 
did you form such an opinion of them?" inquired 
Alice, adopting insensibly his own easy^manner. 

" I supposed that the climate and their peculiar 
modes of life would tend to create indolence." 

" Mamma^ you are a Northern woman, and have 
lived nearly eleven years at the South ; you ought 
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to be able to decide the question; are we very 
indolent there, more indolent than Northern 
women T 

" No, my love \' then addressing Mr. Grahame, 
Mra Montrose continued, " I was greatly surprised, 
when I first went South, to find that women there, 
though their employments might require less 
physical activity, were by no means less constantly 
employed ; I found that my sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Colonel Montrose, was a very early riser, — ^that she 
superintended the arrangements of her own dairy, 
was her own housekeeper, visited and often pre- 
scribed for the sick on her plantation, and with the 
aid of seamstresses trained and directed by herself, 
did the needlework of her family."' 

" But this is a single instance." 

"Yet characteristic of a class, not of course 
without exceptions. But these are not sufficiently 
numerous to justify the general belief at the North 
of Southern indolence." 

" Then that belief will soon cease to be general, — 
steam-boats are bringing us into so much more 
frequent communication, that Maine and Georgia 
will soon be near neighbours, I am thinking, and 
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better acquaintance will, I hope, obliterate many a 
long-cherished prejudice on either side." 

The ladies were ready on the appointed day. A 
journey from Boston to Springfield, one hundred 
miles, was not then as now performed in a few 
hours ; but as the road was excellent, the stage- 
coach comfortable, the scenery through which they 
passed varied and pleasing, and Mr. Grahame an 
excellent travelling compatiion, conversible without 
loquacity, attentive without being obtrusive, ac- 
quainted with every mile of the road, and with 
every legend or historical trait which could give 
interest to the places through which they passed, 
Alice, at least, would not have exchanged their 
easy j oumeying for railroad speed. They spent the 
first night in the pleasant town of Worcester, and 
arrived in Springfield the next day at noon. 
Having seen them comfortably accommodated at 
an hotel, Mr. Grahame left them, but only for an 
hour, when he returned with his sister to urge their 
removing frpm the hotel to Flowerdale, as the 
cottage home of the Grahames was called. The 
invitation was so heartily given that it was impos- 
sible to decline it 
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Between Alice Montrose and Mary Qrahame 
there were great dissimilarities, — dissimilarities 
visible to the most casual observer. Alice, sensitive 
and impressible, was timid in the expression of her 
feelings and yet more of her opinions. life had 
dealt so gently with her that she was still uncon- 
scious as a child of its evil, while the world of 
nature, and the men and women who inhabited it, 
>^ere alike clothed with rainbow hues by her fervid 
imagination. Early forced into contact with painful 
realities, Mary Grahame had acquired decision, 
not only of mind but of manner, and the human 
depravity, which was to Alice an abstraction, ao* 
cepted in her creed but disbelieved everywhere else, 
was to her a living fact, saddening though not 
hardening her heart Mary Grahame was, in the 
foUest sense of the word, a Christian. If to recog- 
nize his obHgations to Him who had bought him 
by the sacrifice of Himself, — if, imder the recogni- 
tion of this bond, to make DUTY the law of his life 
was to be a Christian, then might Robert Grahame 
claim that name ; but there was one thing lacking, 
he could labour for his fellow men, but he could 
not love them. From his own lofder and purer 
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sphere, he looked with contempt upon their weak- 
nesses, and, except in some such case as that of 
Donald Montrose, where the duty he acknow- 
ledged as supreme over his actions demanded his 
interference, rarely interested himself in their 
afiGairs. Pride, the sin of the archangel fallen, was 
his, and reigned perhaps all the more despotically 
in his heart for having been so crushed in his 
outer Ufa But Mary Grahame had made that 
last attainment which he lacked. Of her, as 
of Abou Ben Adhem, the recording angel might 
write as of ** one that loved her fellow-men.'" She 
knew them selfish and debased, but she knew, too, 
that she inherited the same nature, and that, 
through the same divine princijde which had made 
her to differ, they might become pure and holy as 
the angels in heaven. And to aid in this great 
work of the world's purification, she considered as 
at once her highest duty and most blessed privilege. 
While Alice was still a child, yielding with scarce a 
thought to the sweet affections and generous im- 
pulses of her nature, reflecting on all around her the 
almost unclouded brightness of her own life, Marj' 
Grahame, disciplined by adversity, had become — 
VOL. I. o 
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* 
*^ A perfect womaiiy nohlj pJaimed 

To warn, to comfort, and oommand." 

Tet between those two disrimilar beings thero was 
enough of sympathy to ftmn the basis of a tnie and 
hfe-long firiendshipi And, during this rait^ they 
fdt of how much use they ooold be to each oth^ — 
Alice felt so strong willi Maiy^s judgment to rest 
upon, and Maiy was so lifted oat of the dull 
realities of life by the aident and imaginatiye 
Alice. It was one of the chief pleasures of Alice 
to follow her firiend firom province to province ol 
her simple manage ; to see how, by neatness^ in- 
dustry, and good taste, with the aid of only one 
servant, the young mistress of the mansion was 
able, without very severe labour, to make all her 
little household oomfortaUe, and to mingle some- 
thing of el^ance with the simjdidty of her ar- 
rangement& The chief merit in all this, that it 
was done with the smallest possible amount of 
means, Alice did not know. Mary had been a 
cheerful co-worker with her brother in his life's 
labour. Five hundred dollars was the amount 
allowed by the brother and sister to their own 
wants, all the rest that Robert could make^ going 
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to his great object By Mary's good management, 
from this sum of five hundred dollars there was 
diometimes a remainder at the year's end ; it was 
never exceeded Yet Alice never saw anything 
wanting at Flowerdale. It is true, Mary's dresses 
were neither so varied nor of such fine material as 
Isabelle and she were accustomed to wear ; but 
then they fitted so perfectly, and seemed to suit 
Mary so well, with their grave, quaker colours, and 
their plain style, that no thought of poverty would 
ever have suggested itself in connection with 
them. 

One thing both Mrs. Montrose and Alice re- 
gretted at Flowerdale ; it was that they saw so 
little of its master. While they still slept, he 
break£Efcsted and left his home, to which he did not 
return often till a late hour of the evening. Yet, 
scarcely a day passed without some evidence that 
he had thought of them. Now, there was a book 
brought from Springfield which Mrs. Montrose had 
wished to read ; now a rare flower, of which he 
had spoken to Alice, and now a pleasant walk or 
drive planned for them alL 

** Are you not very lonely sometimes in this 

02 
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beantifbl home?' asked Alice of Maiy one 
day. 

'^ I am very much alone, but rarely lonely ; that 
is a feeling {or which I have not tima And then 
you must not suppose that Robert is always so 
much away ; he is particularly engaged at pres^ol'' 

" And do you' never go to see him at the 
fectoryr 

'^ Often ; I always breakfast with hun when we 
are alone, and in summer I frequently walk to the 
factory with hun in the morning, or go in the 
evening and persuade him to come home wiUi 



me. 



" Does he object to having other visitors there?" 
asked Alice, hesitating, as if she feared the very 
question were touching on fordidden ground. 

*' Not at all ; would you like to go ? I have 
several times thought o£ proposing it, but feared 
it might be tiresome to you*" 

" I should like it very much, if you are sure your 
brother will not be displeased." 

" I am quite sure, so we wiU go this afternoon, 
and see if we cannot lure him away for a waif 

They went, Mrs. Montrose declining to accom- 
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pany them. In spite of Mary's assurances, Alice 
still felt some apprehension that the visit would 
annoy Mr. Orahame, and, as they approached the 
room which Mary called his '^ den/' she hung back 
with somewhat of the feeling of a timid child who 
would screen herself behind a bolder companion, 
when caught in aa act of questionable propriety. 
Mr. Grahamewas giving some directions to a work- 
man at the moment they came in sight. He did 
not see them at first, and when he did, no change 
of countenance, or of manner, marked any of that 
embarrassment or discomposure which Alice had 
feared to produce. With a smiling bow to them, 
he continued, without the slightest interruption 
his conversation with the woAman, till, apparently 
satisfied, he turned away, then advancing to his 
sister and her friend, he said, ''This is an un- 
expected honour ; to which of you am I to make 
my acknowledgments for it f ' 

" Oh ! to Alice. She had some curiosity about — 
which was it, Alice? — a factory or a manufacturer ?" 

*" Both, I believe," said Alice, laughing. 

" Do you really wish to go through the factory f 
asked Grahame, with some surprise. 

o 3 
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" Oh, no ! ' said Alice, " but if you have no ob- 
jection, I should like just to take a coup cCceU of 
the whole — ^that is, if you do not dishka** 

'' Dislike it ! Why should I? I will attend you 
in a moment." 

He stayed only to put some papeis in a desk, 
lock it, and take the key out, and then led the way 
up stairs and to the door of the long room in which 
the looms were busily at work, each perf(»ming 
the labour of many men. Between every two of 
these looms stood a young girl, some of them 
looking both pretty and intelligent ; others^ Alice 
thought ahnost as much machines as the looms 
they attended. Alice looked sadly on them. 

'^ What is the matter ? What offends or grieves 
you here V asked Bobert Orahame, who observed 
l^e change in her countenance. 

^' Those girls/' she said ; ** a life of such labour 
in youth must be so hard." 

'^ Do you think a life of idleness easy? Some of 
those girls have noble motives for their work ; 
some are working that an old fetther, or feeble, 
helpless mother may die beneath the roof which 
they love, because it sheltered their happier life ; 
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some that a young brother may not want the cul- 
ture which his mind craves." 

The face of Alice had changed its expression 
when Mr. Grahame ceased speaking. It was still 
grave, but with its gravity was mingled admiration 
rather than pity. The gravity continued long after 
she had left the factory, It excited the observa- 
tion of one of her companions ; the other was as 
grave and as silent as herself. 

" What is the matter, Alice ?" asked Mary Gra* 
hame. These young girls had already exchanged 
the ceremonious address of strangers for the fami^ 
liaiity of friends. 

" Matter I Oh nothing I" repUed Alice, with a 
smile, and a sudden clearing up of the cloud from 
her brow. 

" And do you put on such an air of deep thought 
over nothing? or is that a civil rebuke to my 
Yankee curiosity T 

Eobert Grahame raised his head and turned his 
eyes on Alice, seeming to expect her answer with 
some degree of interest 

Alice coloured, and with a laugh which betrayed 
embarrassment rather than gayety, replied, '^ I 
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belieye I was fast aiiivmg at a oondnsion of which 
I am a little ashamed'' She looked up and met 
the eyes of Bobert Grahama They questioned 
her as plidnly as words oonld have done, and more 
forcibly^ perhap& Alice conld not resist them, and, 
after a moment's hesitation, continued, ** It was 
▼ery ungrateful to my kind unde, but — ^I was 
thinking, if he had not done so much for us, it 
might have been better in the end ; I might have 
been able to do for mamma and Charles what Mr. 
Grahame said those girls were doing for their mo- 
thers and brothers.'^ 

Bobert Grahame glanced quietly over the person 
of the delicate girl, from the pretty straw hat, be- 
neath which he could just see the soft brown curls 
that shaded a brow of the purest white, to the 
tiny slipper, so tiny that it might have been worn 
by Cinderella herself, and there was the slightest 
tinge of mockery in the tone in which he asked, 
^' And you would like to exchange places with 
those fiujtory girls ?' 

*' Not quite that," said Alice, " but I should 
like to feel that I was capable of doing as they do. 
I see you do not think I am.'' 
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" Excuse me, I have not said so*" 

'* Not in words, but — well, may I ask, what do 
you think ?" 

" I think you should be grateful to Heaven and 
your uncle that the question is likely to remain 
unanswered. There is no romance. Miss Montrose, 
but a great deal of sad and of somewhat coarse 
reality in the lives of those girls.'' 

Alice was silenced; she was even hurt, for 
there seemed to her something of severity in the 
tcwoe of this reply. The reverie into which she fell 
was interrupted by Mary Qrahame, who had turned 
aside to secure a spray of ^d roses that grew 
temptingly near, and who^ now returning, handed 
them to Alice as she asked, '^ Well, how is the 
question settled ? Is Eobert ready to engage you 
as a factory hand f 

** No, he considers me quite useless." 

" Useless ! — ^yes, as a &ctory hand,*' said Robert 
Grahame with a smile ; " but — these flowers," — 
touching the roses in her hand, — " they furnish us 
neither with food nor clothing ; have they no uses !'* 

" I do not know, they are very beautiful," and 
AHce gazed on them with a loving smile. 
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'^ They are beautiful^ and their beauty greets ns 
ftom every wayside hedge, needing no elaborate 
search or costly expenditura The simple country 
girl as she twines them in her hair, and the down 
who gathers them for her, feel a new sense stirring 
within them ; a consciousness of perceptions and 
wants not purely animal; yes, beauty has its 
uses." 

The last words were spoken slowly, deliberately, 
and while the eyes of the speaker rested, perhaps 
unconsciously^ not on the flowers, but cm the face 
of Alice. The gasse was so prolonged, that he? 
colour deepened, and her eyes fdl beneath itr 
When next she looked at him, he was walking 
a little apart, with folded arms, eyes bent upon tiie 
earth, and the nsuaUy serious expression of his 
countenance seemed to have deepened into sadnesa 
During the few days after this that die remained 
at the cottage, he was so much engaged at the 
factory that she scarcely saw him. After the arrival 
of Colonel Montrose at Springfield, they met more 
fi^equently, but as it was always in the presence of 
many others, they had little conversation. 

From Springfield Donald made a visit to Boston, 
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that he might see Browne, and ascertain the 
amount of his debt, which his father was anxious 
to pay. What passed between them we know not, 
but on his return, he told his father that if he 
could pay five thousand dollars for him, he would 
never again call upon him for a gambling debt. 
Cdonel Montrose paid it immediately, assuring 
Donald, as he did so, that he should never r^ret 
the loss, if it had indeed taught him the danger of 
such an amusement 

It was now the middle of October, and as the 
travellers intended to spend some time in Virginia, 
among tlie relations of Mrs. John Montrose, they 
thought they might commence their return to 
Georgia, without danger of arriving there too early 
for health. All turned homeward with joy. All 
felt, though some covld not, and some wovM not 
have told wherefore, that their summer had brought 
less of pleasure, and more of trial than they had 
anticipated. Donald was to accompany his Mends 
as £ax as New York, where he would embark for 
Tampa Bay; Colonel Montrose having obtained 
orders for him to join the raiment stationed at 
that post, to which Captain Wharton was also 
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attached In vain did Donald entreat permission 
of his father, before they separated, to bind Alice 
to him by indissoluble ties. 

" Only let me have her promise to be mine, 
and I shaU leave her with a lighter heart/* pleaded 
Donald. 

But his father was inexorable. ^' Show yourself 
worthy of her, Donald," he said, " and you have my 
consent to woo, and to win Alice ; but as I would 
not give my daughter to any man who had shown 
himself as unstable as you, till I had proved him, 
you cannot expect me to be less careful for 
Alice." 

Donald might have taken the affidr into his own 
hands, but his father said, ^' I exact no pledge 
from you on this subject, my son — I trust you 
entirely ; if I could not do so, no persuasion, no 
circumstances could induce me to place the happi- 
ness of Alice in your keeping ; but whatever else 
my son may want, he will never, I am sure, want 
honour. He may oppose, but he will never 
deceive ma'' 

" In this, out least, I will be true," exclaimed 
Donald, wringing the hand his father extended to 
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him, with a force of which he was himself uncon- 
scious, and with so much of bitter feeling depicted 
in his face, that the kind father could not see it 
without sympathy. 

« Come, cheer up, my boy," he said,>ying his 
hand gently on his shoulder, "a year will soon 
pass ; and then you may claim the heart which, as 
I have told you, I believe to be already yours.'* 

But Donald seemed little comforted, and hurried 
from the room as soon as he was released by his 
father, leaving him to moralize over the impetuosity 
of youth, and to glide on in thought to the time 
when he should see himself surrounded by his 
children, a,nd his children's children, in the home 
of his fathers, continuing there the name and race 
he valued. 

" After all,'' he said, thinking aloud, " there is ft 
great deal in race. I think Orahame, for instance, 
must have good blood in his veins, or he could not 
have preserved that air of nobility amidst such 
depressing circumstances." 

*' Oh yes !*' replied Mrs. Charles Montrose, who 
had entered, unseen by him, just after Donald left 
the room, and who supposed he was addressing 
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her, " I heard all about them from an old lady who 
called at the cottage one day when Miss Grahame 
and Alice were walking, and I was the only person 
left to entertain her. She said she remembered 
when th^ first came to this country, or at least 
when their father and mother came, and that a 
servant who accompanied them used to boast that 
his master waa of a very high family abroad ; and 
indeed she added, that the father was proud enough 
to be the King of England himself; and that his 
acquaintances were always, to use her expression^ 
* tip-top' people, imtil Mr. Robert Qiahame was 
sixteen or seventeen years old, when he lost his 
fortune, and his acquaintances with it" 

*' Likely enough, when his acquaintances were 
Yankees. I wish I could get him South, for there, 
however poor a man may be, if he has good blood 
in his vems and an honest heart in his bosom, he 
is the equal of a prince.*^ 

" Did you invite him to come South f* 

" Yes, but he declined on the score of business ; 

then I ventured to propose to him that he should 

quit his present business and study a profession. 

There is something about him which makes it 
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difficult for even an old man like me to sug- 
gest to him that there is anything in his em- 
plojnnent that might be supposed distasteful to a 
gentleman ; but I auL under great obligation to 
him, and it was worth some effort to acquire the 
power of serving him, so I proposed to him that, 
as he had had a collegiate education, and was, as I 
learned from Donald, an excellent classical scholar, 
he should study a profession ; three or four years 
would be enough for this, and for these years he 
might command my purse, and we would take his 
sister to our home/' 

" And what did he say V asked Mrs. Montrose, 
as her brother paused. 

" Thanked me warmly, but acknowledged that 
money was his first object, and said that his pre- 
sent emplojnnent was more lucrative than any pro- 
fession could be. It is strange, but while I never 
knew another man who would not have seemed to 
me degraded by such an acknowledgment, he 
seemed while making it even more elevated than 
before above the common standard.'^ 

Perhaps one more accustomed to investigate 
causes than Colonel Montrose was, would have ac- 
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^counted for what seemed so strange to him by the 
fact, that where one has evidently an abundance of 
the pure gold, it is of little consequence to himself 
or others that it should not have the " guinea 

STAMP." 
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